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ANTICIPATION. 



" Alas ! we trace 
The map of oar own pathsi and, long ere jeara 
With their dull steps the brilliant lines efface, 
On sweeps die storm, and blots them out with tears ! " 

Mrs. Hxmavs. 



The young Wilburnes were laying plans 
for the future, forming schemes for life, or 
building castles in the air, as some good people 
would have termed their employment. " I," 
said Ferdinand, ^^ intend to be a great orator ; 
I will rivet the attention of my hearers ; their 
thoughts shall be concentrated upon the subject 
of my harangue. They shall listen with breath- 
less wonder, and then, when I look around, 
and survey the crowded hall, and see the audi- 
ence completely in my power, and fascinated 
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by my eloquence, even as the little bird by the 
rattlesnake, how happy I shall be ! what a tri- 
umph ! " 

His brother Alfred, in a very calm and pas- 
sionless tone, remarked: — "I have none of 
those lofty ideas. I see not why I should be 
dependent for my happiness upon the applause 
of the multitude. I will be a very rich man, 
a merchant ; and I will make money so rapidly 
that I shall be able to retire from business at 
an early age. Then I will have an elegant 
country-seat, with beautiful gardens. Every 
thiijg in my house shall be very costly and lux- 
urious. I shall have money enough to gratify 
every desire of my heart. Then I shall enjoy 
life." 

" I think," replied Ferdinand, " that your 
plan is quite contemptible. I do not see that 
you are much better than an Epicurean. 
Very exalted, I must say. ! How rich do you 
intend to be before you commence tliis life of 
pleasure i " 

^' O, I must have a million of dollars ! " 
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" You do n't expect to be happy before 
that time ? " 

^' No ; I shall work hard till I have amassed 
that sum, and then live at my ease." 

" Well, if I loved money, and I rejoice 
that I do not," said Ferdinand proudly, " I 
would not be a slave. I would not work hard, 
and suffer every privation, till I had gained a 
sum so enormous, because one may be very 
happy with a tithe of the amount you have 
mentioned. If I wished to be rich, I would 
earn money gradually, that I might enjoy all 
the intervening time. You remind me of a 
story, which I will try to relate for your ben- 
efit. King Pyrrhus told Cineas, his ambas- 
sador, that he wished to subject all Italy to his 
rule. Cineas replied, — * The Romans be- 
ing conquered, what do you design to do, O 
king } ' * Sicily is next to Italy, nor will it 
be difficult to occupy that with armed troops.' 
* Sicily being occupied, what will you do 
then ? ' The king, who did not yet perceive 
the purpose of Cineas, said, — ' I have a 
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mind to pass over into Africa.' Cineas pro- 
ceeded, — * Where then, O king ? ' Pyrrhus 
replied, — * Then, finally, my Cineas, we 
shall be tranquil, and enjoy sweet peace.' 
Cineas asked, — * Why do you not even now 
enjoy that peace ? ' There, Alfred, I believe 
I have repeated the story word for word, and 
I think that it suits you admirably." 

The girls, attracted by the earnestness of 
their brothers' tones, left their books, and 
drew near the fire. 

" What will you be, sweet sisters ? " asked 
Ferdinand. " Alfred and I are planning our 
future course ; doubtless holding the opinion 
that our destiny is in our own hands, and that 
we can have what lot we choose." 

Juliet was the first to reply. Tossing her 
bright curls, she exclaimed, — " My plan is 
already formed. I will be a belle. Every 
body says that I am beautiful. Then I have 
the most exquisite taste in dress, so that I 
cannot fail to be enchanting. I shall be cel- 
ebrated as the beautiful, the graceful, and the 
attractive Miss Wilbume." 
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*' O sister ! " cried Louisa, " how can you 
desire pleasures like those ? They can only 
be enjoyed while youth lasts. Besides, who 
will ever hear of you after your death ? " 

" I care nothing about posthumous fame. 
I want to enjoy life ; but it will make very 
little difference what people say after I ara 
dead. I will be happy while I live.'* 

Alfred cordially assented to the wisdom of 
these opinions ; but Ferdinand shook his head, 
with great gravity, and, turning to Louisa, 
said, — " What character do you choose, 
dear sister .^ " 

" I will be a learned lady," replied Louisa; 
^' I will attend to aU the branches pursued at 
our best colleges. I will be a splendid math- 
ematician, an able linguist ; and I will also be 
profoundly skilled in the natural sciences. I 
shall be the learned, the renowned Louisa 
Wilbume." 

" My ambitious little sister," exclaimed 
Ferdinand, " I like your ideas far better than 
Juliet's ; but you are not very wise to attempt 
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SO many studies. The course pursued at col- 
leges is nonsense. I should like to know 
what individual can excel in all the branches 
prescribed for those young men. Better give 
your whole attention to one department. Re- 
solve to be a mathematician, if you please, or 
a linguist, or an adept in the natural sciences. 
Then you may acquire fame ; but if you seek 
for eminence in each of the three, you will utter- 
ly fail. I was reading a work of Spurzheim's 
the other day, and I will try to remember 
some of the ideas, which exactly harmonized 
with my own. He argues that every one 
should be educated according to his natural 
endowments, that the gifts bestowed upon 
different mdividuals are very dissimilar, and 
that we should cultivate those mental powers 
which are predominant. The state of society 
would then advance with great rapidity." 

" I prefer Madame de Stael's reasoning," 
said Louisa. ^' Be so kind as to listen to this 
paragraph. I will read it as it is written in 
la belle Fran^aise. ^ La nouvelle philosophie 
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AUemande est necessairement plus fayorabk|» 
qu'aucime autre k Petendue de I'esprit ; car, 
rapportant tout au foyer de Tame, et conside- 
rant le monde lui-meme comme regi par des 
lois dont le type est en nous, elle ne .3a4i^t 

■ ■ 

admettre le prejuge qui destine chaque honiiSe 
d'une maniere exclusive k telle ou telle branche 
d'etudes. Les philosophes idealistes croient 
qu'un art, qu'une science, qu'une partie quel- 
conque ne saurait etre comprise sans des 
connaissances universelles, et que, depuis le 
moindre phenom^ne jusqu'au plus grand, rien 
ne pent etre savamment examine ou poetique- 
ment d^peint sans cette hauteur d'esprit qui 
fait voir I'ensemhle en decrivant les de- 
taUs.' " 

" Well, do as you please, sister. Children 
ought, I suppose, to be exercised in a variety 
of studies, or some parts of the brain might be 
disproportionately developed ; but after they 
become young men and women, they should 
decide for themselves which path they can 
pursue with the greatest credit. Very few 

2 
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people in this country can have as much time 
for study as those plodding Germans, of whom 
Madame de Stael writes. Besides, I think 
that every one is fitted by nature for some 
particular course, and that he should follow it 
with eagerness. As I believe that I am des- 
tined for an orator, I shall study with a view 
to that end. I will attend to logic, that I 
may learn how to argue ; to rhetoric, that my 
orations may be adorned by all that will render 
them attractive ; to criticism, tliat I may be 
able to avoid faults of composition and of ut- 
terance ; to history, that I may have a great 
number of facts and examples for illustration ; 
to the classics, that I may " 

" Stop, stop, Mr. Orator," shouted Lou- 
isa, '* I agree that you are admirably well 
qualified by nature for a public speaker, but 
spare us such a display of your powers this 
evening." 

The young people had commenced their 
conversation in a low tone, that they might not 
disturb their seniors ; but, excited by the in- 
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spiring topic of discussion, they, quite unmten- 
tionally, talked with so much vehemence that 
their colloquy was not only heard, but listened 
to with great interest ; for how could one avoid 
giving some heed to what was so eagerly vocif- 
erated ? 

" We will send the children to another 
room," said Mr. Wilburne ; but, on discover- 
ing the interesting nature of their conversation, 
he paused, and did not interrupt the young 
disputants till their conference had reached the 
point above noted. Then, turning to Mrs. 
Wilburne, who had been engaged in needle- 
work, while her husband relieved the tedium 
of her employment by reading aloud, he pro- 
posed that they should join the children, and 
endeavour to give them some reasonable Ideas. 
The company soon formed one group. The 
father began, — " How happy I may expect 
to be in a few years, with four such children 
to confer honor upon my name, — a brilliant 
orator, a luxurious millionaire, a dashing belle, 
and a woman of profound erudition I" 
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Tbe children at first evinced some degree 
of confusion, but they soon rallied. Ferdi- 
nand, with a graceful bow, replied, — ** Yes, 
papa, we will all be great in some way, and 
you shall be honored by children so distin- 
guished." 

" Do you not know," asked Mrs. Wil- 
burne, " that great plans for the future are of- 
ten formed by young people, - and that these 
almost invariably end in disappointment ? " 

" WeU, mamma," answered Louisa, " the 
failure must be attributed to want of strength 
in the will. With a powerful will, I can ac- 
complish any purpose." 

" I acknowledge," said the lady, " that 
much depends upon the will, so much that a 
good degree of truth may be claimed for the 
adage, * Where there is a will there is a way.' 
But it must be confessed that circumstances 
do frequently exert a powerful influence over 
our plans." 

" Yes, mamma, circumstances must have 
some effect ; but I iMnk that a strong will can, 
In the end, surmount all obstacVe^.^^ 
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'' Your position may, with some qualifica- 
tion, be gi*anted. It does, indeed, contain so 
much truth, that we might almost receive it as 
an axiom. The main difficuhy, in many cas- 
es, is the will itself. Yours may not be so ef- 
fective as you think. It is far easier to re- 
solve than to act. I will say nothing yet about 
the character of your schemes, but will mere- 
ly speak of some obstacles which may prevent 
their fulfilment. Ferdinand intends to be an 
orator. He may gain a knowledge of those 
branches of learning requisite for the successful 
speaker, and then find that he has not those 
graces of oratory which would render him ac- 
ceptable to the public. I understand you, my 
son, you are thinking of Demosthenes ; but it 
is questionable whether it would be expedient 
for every awkward stammerer, who wishes to 
speak in public, to make such efibrts. He 
might be compelled to admit that he had the 
defects, without the genius, of that orator. 
Alfred may be defeated in his plans by the 
loss of his ships, by the destruction of his 

2* 
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buildings by fire, and by various other hostile 
influences. Juliet may see that she has not 
that kind of beauty, and those peculiar attrac- 
tions, which would crown her the reigning 
belle. Louisa's health may be destroyed, in 
consequence of the intensity of her application 
to study. As you have quoted Madame de 
Stael, Louisa, I will deepen the impression of 
my remarks, by giving you a few extracts con- 
cerning her. Her mother, we learn, had 
formed an extensive plan. Madame Necker 
intended that her daughter should be a woman 
of profound learning. The early years of 
Madame de Stael were spent in study. The 
powerful mind of the child was stimulated to a 
high degree. Now I will read. * Her pleas- 
ures, as well as her duties, were exercises of 
intellect ; and nature, which had originally be- 
stowed great gifts, was assisted by every pos- 
sible method. In this way, her vigorous fac- 
ulties acquired a prodigious growth.' * The 
health of Mademobelle Necker could not en- 
dure the high pressure of excitement so con^ 
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stantly applied to her intellectual faculties. 
Before she was fifteen years old, the physi- 
cians were obliged to order complete seclu- 
sion, and total abandonment of study. This 
was a subject of great regret to Madame 
Necker. She had indulged an unbounded 
ambition for her daughter ; and, according to 
her ideas, to give up great learning was to re- 
nounce all hopes of distmction. Having ob- 
tained extensive erudition by her own patient 
liabits of mental labor, she thought every body 
could study as intensely and methodically as 
she had done.' '' 

" Why, mamma, I thought that Madame de 
Stael was a very learned woman." 

" She was a very literary woman, my dear, 
and quite distinguished, but she was prevented 
from gaining that kind of renown which her 
mother had desired for her. She had great 
genius, wonderful talent, and unrivalled con- 
versational powers. Listen to another extract. 
' The place of this extraordinary woman is 
marked among the most eloquent writers of 
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any age ; among the best delineators of human 
feelmgs and passions ; among the truest histo- 
rians of the heart. She might not possess 
much positive knowledge ; sometimes she 
spoke of things she did not thoroughly under- 
stand ; her imagination often took the lead of 
her judgment ; but her errors were invariably 
on the generous side, and still bespoke great- 
ness of mind and elevated sentiments.' So, 
you see, my children, that circumstances will 
sometimes declare their influence. The for- 
mation of a plan and the execution are widely 
different. It is, indeed, well in youth to mark 
out a course of action for the future ; but be 
not too sanguine. I entreat, also, that you 
will carefully examine your schemes, and con- 
sider whetlier they are worthy of the vigorous 
pursuit of immortal beings." 

" Louisa," said her father, " you may step 
into the library and bring me that volume of 
Foster's Essays which you will see lying upon 
the table. A passage in that book occurs to 
my mbd which I should like to read for the 
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benefit of you children. We will then aban- 
don farther discussion of the subject till anoth- 
er evening." 

The book was brought, and the father soon 
found the passage to which he had referred. 

" The extravagance of imagination in ro- 
mance has very much consisted in the display 
of a destiny and course of life totally unlike 
the common condition of mankind. And you 
may have observed in living individuals, that 
one of the effects sometimes produced by the 
predominance of this faculty is, a persuasion 
in a person's own mind that he is bom to 
some peculiar and extraordinary destiny, while 
yet there are no extraordinary indications in 
the person or his circumstances. There was 
something rational in the early presentiments 
which some distinguished men have entertained 
of their future career. When a celebrated 
general of the present times exclaimed, after 
performing the common military exercise in a 
company of juvenile volunteers, * I shall be a 
commander-in-chief,' a sagacious observer of 
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the signs of yet undeveloped powers might 
have thought it indeed a rather sanguine, but 
probably would not have pronounced it an ab- 
surd, anticipation. An elder and intelligent as- 
sociate of Milton's youth might without much 
difficulty have believed himself listening to an 
oracle, when so powerful a genius avowed to 
him that he regarded himself as destined to 
produce a work which should distinguish the 
nation and the age. The opening of uncom- 
mon faculties may be sometimes attended with 
these anticipations, and may be allowed to ex- 
press them ; perhaps, even, as a stimulus, en- 
couraged to indulge them. But in most in- 
stances these magnificent presumptions form, 
in the observer's eye, a ludicrous contrast 
with the situation and powers of the person 
that entertains them. And in the event, how 
few such anticipations have proved themselves 
to have been the genuine promptings of an ex- 
traordinary mind ! " 



LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF A GOVERNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 



*' Man measures earth's stupendous globe, 

And marks its mighty bound ; 
His search has solved the mystic tides 

In their alternate course, 
And sunward traced the viewless winds 

Up to their flaming source : 
Yea, his far ken hath read the skies 

With all their starry blazonries 
That o'er us nightly burn ; 

Hath marked the planet's boundless ring. 
And fixed the certain years that bring 

The comet's dread return : 
Yet, spirit ! when his curious zeal 

To thy deep quest applies, 
How like to groping blindness shows 

The wisdom of the wise ! " 

William Pitt Palmer. 

The sun was diffusing his amber-hued tints 
over the little village of L., as thropgh its 
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main street, I, the sole passenger of a cum- 
brous stage-coach, was whirled in the year 
18 — . I was sad and weary ; for, about to 
appear among entire strangers, a feeling of 
loneliness and depression was fast stealing over 
me. The day, although oppressively warm, 
had been cloudy ; but now Phoebus suddenly 
burst forth to gladden the earth with a smile, 
before disappearing from the view of its hab- 
itants. My spirit had always expanded in 
sunshine and prosperity. In my early years, 
I had thought that I was certainly born for 
wealth and distinction ; for only in favorable 
circumstances did my mind and body appear 
to act to full advantage. But I was not long 
in learning that a truly noble character is not 
the creature of circumstances, but that it rises 
above them, declaring that it will not be form- 
ed by their influence. I had learned to study, 
even when suffering from dejection and disap- 
pointment. I had learned to be cheerful, even 
when ignorant how I should obtain the money 
to buy the next new book which my studies 
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might demand. I had learned, also, not to be 
low-spirited during a seven days' storm. Still, 
the weather always would exert some power 
over my frame. Did I arise in the morning, 
and see every object gilded with the rays of 
Heaven's great luminary, — did I see the pris- 
matic colors reflected in every dew-drop, — 
my spirits rebounded, and I joyfully prepared 
for the duties of the day ! This idiosyncrasy 
rendered me peculiarly light-hearted, as the 
clouds now vanished, and the landscape glis- 
tened with the clear, bright emanations of the 
sun. My attention was so attracted by the 
magnificent, though oft-repeated, spectacle of 
the glories of the descending orb, tliat I for 
a while neglected to notice the beauties of the 
sequestered little town which would probably 
be my home for several years. The sun, in- 
deed, appeared like a huge ball of flame, on 
which were brilliantly depicted graceful, arbo- 
rescent ramifications ; for the king of day was 
disappearing behind a superb forest, the tips of 
whose trees formed the foreground of the gor- 

3 
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geous picture. In the intensity of my gaze, 
therefore, I left unobserved the few republican 
palaces, and the numerous neat, white cotta- 
ges, which proclaimed that the village of L. 
was of the first rank among country towns in 
point of opulence, directed by taste. My at- 
tention was at length arrested, for the vehicle 
suddenly stopped, and I soon found myself 
ringing for admission at the door of a princely 
mansion. It was presently opened by a mid- 
dle-aged woman, whom I afterward discov- 
ered to be tlie housekeeper, or general super- 
intendent of domestic affairs. She was not, of 
course, compelled to fill the office of janitor, 
but the good woman, having an unusual share 
of that gossiping curiosity which seems to be 
the concomitant of the uneducated of both 
sexes, was always eager to have the first view 
of new-comers. Having escorted me to the 
parlour, and learned that I was the expected 
governess, she left me, that she might commu- 
nicate the intelligence to Mrs. Maynard. She 
soon returned with the information that the 
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lady was asleep, but that she would probably 
awake in the course of an hour, as her slum- 
bers rarely exceeded that time. I requested 
that in the interim I might be conducted to my 
room, for I had a certain consciousness that, 
after travelling the whole day, some change in 
my habiliments was requisite to render me pre- 
sentable. The advantages of journeying are 
indeed very great ; but, certainly, no combina- 
tion of circumstances does, for the time being, 
render one's appearance more unprepoMeift- 
ing. Not till the expiration of an hour was 
I prepared to sit down and devote a few 
moments to meditation. I did not long enjoy 
my solitary thoughts, for I was soon sum- 
moned to Mrs. Maynard's apartment. I had 
heard that she was an invalid, but had not ex- 
pected to find her quite so ill. The expres- 
sion of my countenance must have indicated 
my emotion, for she sighed, then smiled faint- 
ly, and said, — " You see, my young friend, 
that I am useless to my family." 

" I trust that you are not entirely useless. 
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my dear madam ; you still have the power of 
conversing with your children." 

'^ Sometimes, I am thus happy ; but I am 
often too feeble to endure their presence. I 
feel comparatively well this evening, therefore 
I will tell you some of my views and wishes. 
I must first give you some information con- 
cerning our circumstances ; for I think it im- 
portant that the educator of my children 
should be acquainted with their prospects for 
the future. About four years since, my hus- 
band, who was a wealthy merchant, died. 
We had been residing in the city of New 
York. After his demise, having lost all love 
for a city life, I removed to this place, which 
had formerly been our summer abode. I 
resolved to live tranquilly in the country, to 
pass my life amid rural scenes, and to devote 
my time to the education of my children. I 
began to form various schemes ; but they were 
soon frustrated. One day, while walking with 
my children, my foot shpped ; I fell, and was 
instantly deprived of all consciousness. The 
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screams of my terrified children soon brought 
the villagers to my assistance. Surgical aid 
was immediately obtained, and a most fearfa 
discovery announced ; I had received a se- 
vere spinal injury. For several weeks I was 
very ill. I then learned that I was maimed 
for life. Since that time I have been confined 
to my bed, and I now no longer expect any 
material alleviation of my sufferings. You see 
that my plans for usefulness were destroyed. 
I had anticipated much gratification in edu- 
cating my children at home, in forming their 
minds and manners myself. The idea may 
have been a selfish one, but I delighted in the 
thought that they should be wholly indebted 
to me for their literary attainments. These 
illusions were now at an end. My youngest 
child was intrusted to the care of her nurse. 
Two were sent to the best school in the vil- 
lage, which, however, was not of a very high 
order. The others were placed in a distant 
seminary. AflTairs remained thus, while any 

hope was afforded of a partial recovery of my 

3* 
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health. Within a few weeks my disease has 
assumed a new aspect. I have been informed 
that, although I may live many years, I have 
reason soon to expect a fatal termination of 
my sufferings. This being the case, I sent 
for my children ; and, as we have no good 
school in the vicinity, I resolved to procure a 
governess, that they might all be taught at 
home. I demanded high qualifications, such 
as are more unusual now than they probably 
will be some years from this time. I consider 
myself very fortunate in obtaining Miss Emer- 
son." 

I bowed in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment, and the lady proceeded. 

'^ I purpose to send my elder son to col- 
lege, when he shall have reached the age of 
sixteen ; and I wish that my daughters may 
pursue a similar course of study, or, at least, 
one equally extensive, at home. My children 
have been with me two weeks. I can see 
that great changes have taken place in their 
characters. They have been superficially 
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taught, and I fear that you will have much 
difficuhy in forming habits of diligence and 
application. Were it not for my present fa- 
tigue, I would give you a description of each 
child, that you might be, in some degree, 
acquainted with your pupils. But it may be 
as well for you to obtain a knowledge of their 
talents and dispositions by your own observa- 
tion. I will now summon your charge, and 
after the introduction I must dismiss you all 
to the parlour, for I am quite exhausted." 

The lady rang a small bell, which was 
presently answered by a little Irish girl, who 
was directed to call the children. 

^' All of them, ma'am ? " asked the child, 
her blue eyes dilating. 

" Yes, Nora, I wish to see them all." 

The little girl laughed. '^ And sure, 
ma'am, I shall have to look in six different 
places for them. I hope you won't be after 
expecting them very soon." 

"Well, find them as soon as you can, 
Nora," replied Mrs. Majmard, with a smile. 
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Then, turning to me, she observed, — " My 
children have had aknost unbounded liberty 
these few days ; but I hope they will soon find 
employment." 

While awaiting the entrance of my future 
pupils, I had leisure to observe their mother, 
who, wearied by the effort of speaking, had 
closed her eyes, and was apparently asleep. 
Although past the meridian of life, and evi- 
dently much altered by ill health, she was 
exceedingly beautiful. Her countenance was 
very pale, and her lips slightly compressed 
with pain, but her foreheald was high, and 
exquisitely formed. Her dark hair was 
brushed away from the throbbing temples, that 
she might feel the revivifjring influence of the 
pure summer air. The breeze, gently steal- 
ing through the masses of woodbine that 
shaded the windows, was indeed so genial in 
its influence, that I for a moment half won- 
dered how any one inhaling it could be ill or 
unhappy. The expression of Mrs. Maynard's 
countenance spoke of ambition, tempered by 
love and benignity. 
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The sound of cheerful voices drew my at- 
tention to the window. As I listened to the 
nierry laughter of the domestics, who were 
lightly performing their household labors, and 
looked upon their blooming faces and well- 
rounded figures, I thought of the inestimable 
value of health, and began to speculate wheth- 
er or not the suffering lady would be willing to 
change places with these active and vigorous, 
but humble, individuals. My reverie was in- 
terrupted by suppressed tones and gentle foot- 
steps. 

" Did you send for us, mamma ? Ah ! 
how happy we are that you feel able to see us 
this evening ! " was the graceful salutation of 
a tall and sprightly girl, who approached the 
bedside and tenderly kissed the pale sufferer. 
The others silently followed her example. I 
was pardy concealed from view by the folds 
of a curtain. The little scene was therefore 
over before I was perceived by the children. 
Mrs. Maynard now introduced them after the 
following style : — 
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^^ This is my daughter Helena. Although 
she yesterday completed her sixteenth birth- 
day, she will not, I hope, for several years, 
think that she b too old to profit by your m- 
structions." 

My heart was immediately won by Helena's 
irresistible smile, as^she said, — "I must in- 
form you. Miss Emerson, that I am by no 
means a hard student, and that you must not 
expect too much from me." 

Helena was not beautiful. Indeed, none 
of the children equalled in personal appearance 
the young Zenobia that Mrs. Maynard must 
have been at their age ; but the expression 
of her features was beaming and radiant ; her 
eyes sparkled with exuberance of health and 
cheerfulness, and her manners were character- 
ized by a charming naiveti. This combina- 
tion rendered her extremely attractive. 

*' This is my son Arthur," continued the 
lady, stroking with her thin hand the clustering 
locks of a wild but affectionate looking boy of 
thirteen, who stood by her side. The lad 
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bowed, took my hand, and stammered, -^ 
•' Miss Emerson, my mother says that you are 
going to fit me for college ; but I do n't wish 
to be a learned man ; I want to go to sea." 

Mrs. Maynard smiled gravely, and said, — 
" You will change your opinion, I hope, be- 
fore you are sixteen. I do not wish you to 
enter college at an earlier age. Till then you 
will stay at home and study for my sake, will 
you not, my son ? " 

" O, yes, mamma, for three long years, if 
you will then let me choose for myself." 

The mother promised, and both parties ap- 
peared perfectly contented. 

" This is my daughter Florence," said 
Mrs. Maynard, gazing fondly upon a fragile 
child of twelve years. " She is our litde 
invalid, and very careful must we be of our 
lily. If she does not apply herself too closely 
to study, she may soon be as strong as the 
others. You must try to cure her of some of 
this extreme diffidence, which makes her afraid 
to speak to a stranger." Again turning to 
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Florence, she said, — " You see, my child, 
that I am obliged to apologize for your si- 
lence." 

The little girl, whose complexion was of a 
very transparent nature, allowing the beholder 
to witness the trace of every emotion, blushed 
deeply and painfully, and courteously kissed 
my hand, without daring to raise her eyes. 

Henry, a lively boy of eight, Grace, a 
smiling little girl of seven, and Ada, a pretty 
child of five, were then introduced. They 
saluted me with the confidence and simplicity 
of early childhood, and presented a pleasing 
picture of infantine loveliness. 

" Now you may go and get acquainted with 
each other," said the lady, pleasantly waving 
her hand for our departure. 

On our way to the parlour, we heard the 
sound of the tea-bell, and accordingly turned 
oiir steps toward the neat apartment in which 
the evening repast was usually served. The 
remainder of the day was spent in compliance 
with the request of Mrs. Maynard. Helena, 
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Arthur, and the three little ones evinced no 
deficiency of companionable qualities, but 
Florence uttered hardly a word. She lis- 
tened, however, to our remarks with great 
attention ; and the flashes that occasionally 
darted across her intelligent counten^ce de- 
noted that hers was a character which would 
amply repay careful study. Henry, Grace, 
and Ada brought their playthings for my in- 
spection; Arthur gravely asked my opinion 
concerning a canoe which he was constnict- 
ing ; Helena eagerly displayed some new mu- 
sic that had just arrived. At eight o'clock, 
Florence and the three little ones quitted the 
room for their respective dormitories, leaving 
the elder children with me. I made some re- 
mark indicative of my surprise at the alacrity 
with which the others had retreated, observing 
that I had often witnessed quite a rebellion in 
a family on the arrival of bed-time. 

" O," replied Helena, " the children have 
been at home with mamma, and have become 
accustomed to regular habits." 

4 
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^' But does jour sister Florence retire at 
that hour ? " 

'^ Florence has been away with me, but on 
our return, mamma, finding that her health was 
still delicate, insisted that she should, for the 
present,^ observe the same rule. Arthur and 
I have a little more freedom." 

^' Your mother has great influence over her 
children." 

" Yes, the little ones obey her implicitly, 
although they are frequently prohibited from 
seeing her for several days. Indeed, I think 
that her extreme illness is the cause of their 
prompt compliance with her wishes." 

I mentally rejoiced that my pupils had been 
so well trained ; but I desired to learn more of 
the gentle Florence, whose blushing, expres- 
sive coimtenance was yet, in imagination, be- 
fore me. In reply to my bquiries, Helena said, 
— " She is a dear little girl, but rather pecu- 
liar. She is four years younger than myself, 
but I am, now and then, quite jealous of her. 
Not very often, however, for my ambition is 
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not directed to the pursuits which interest her. 
You must know that she is quite a scholar. 
Arthur and I often call her our Uttle blue 
lady. She has always been a slender cliild, 
unable to bear exposure to wind and weather. 
When quite young, being too feeble in frame 
to join in our rude sports, — I say ours, for 
before we left home I used to play and romp 
with Arthur as if I had been a boy myself, — 
she would sit quiedy in a comer with her little 
book, and seem very well contented. Her 
memory was very retentive, so that she sel- 
dom forgot what she had read. She also 
learned her lessons with great ease. Mamma 
was delighted, for Florence was very much 
like herself. After a while, her health im- 
proved, but her love for books continued. 
At school she was classed with girls several 
years older than herself. I was once very 
much alarmed by an intimation from one of 
our teachers, that in a new division soon to 
be made, Florence and I would probably be 
placed in the same class. This, of course, 
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aroused my pride, for I could not endure the 
thought that my little sister, as I had called 
her, should be considered my equal in literary 
attainments. Therefore I studied hard, and 
thus escaped the threatened humiliation." 

** But you love her warmly ? " 

*' Certainly, but I did not quite like the 
idea that she should surpass me at school, and 
I took good care to prevent such an occur* 
rence. That was natural, you must know. " 

** Quite natiiral,'* repKed I, with a smile ; 
^ but is it true, most frank Helena, that you 
are as indifferent as you profess with respect 
to intellectual advancement ? " 

" Why, I have a great regard for knowl- 
edge, but I am no enthusiast. I should like 
to know as much as people who are called 
well educated and accomplished, but I have 
no desire to become a prodigy of learning.. 
Now I suspect that Florence has some very 
ambitious views in her little head. I really 
believe that she confidently expects to be very 
learned at some future time.'' 
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^^ That would doubtless gratify your moth- 



er." 



^^ Ah ! yes ; mamma thinks a great deal of 
our little blue lady, and is constantly encour- 
aging her to persevere in her studies." 

^^ Is Florence always as silent as she has 
been this evening ? " 

^^ O9 no, madam, but you are a stranger, 
and she is not yet acquamted with you. For 
some days she will be reserved, but afterward 
you may expect to hear her voice for hours. 
When much excited, she talks very long and 
earnestly." 

During this conversation, Arthur had been 
quiedy examining his canoe. He now de- 
posited it in its place, and, after a few mo- 
ments of apparently intense thought, suddenly 
raised his eyes, and exclaimed, — "I have 
heard all that Helena has been saying about 
Florence, but, Miss Emerson, what is the use 
of so much hard study ? " 

" Ah ! " said I, mentally, " this pupil of 

mine is one of the cui bono species " 

4» 
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Before I had time to reply, Arthur re- 
sumed, — "If it had not been for fear of griev- 
ing mamma, who is so ill, I should not have 
promised to stay at home with my books 
three years, for I want to go to sea. I never 
could bear to think of spending all my days 
in study." 

" A complete answer to your question 
would require a long lecture, Arthur, but 
we will consider the subject a moment. You 
do not, of course, imply that all knowledge 
is useless ? " 

*' Why, no, we must learn enough to be 
respectable, that is, we must learn as much 
as people in general are expected to know." 

" As much, you mean, as will carry you 
through life with a good degree of comfort." 

" I believe that is my idea. I should like 
to know enough to be a good sailor, and that 
is all." 

" I do not think, Arthur, that all knowl- 
edge should be confined to our great schools 
for learning. I would have a good share dif- 
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fused among all classes of men. I would not 
object to the life of a sailor, should a boj 
manifest a decided preference for it, but I 
would have him go forth upon the mighty- 
deep with his senses refined and elevated, 
and his mind enlarged, that he might under- 
stand and appreciate the wonders of the sea. 
I would have him able to view with a phi- 
losophic eye the many kinds of men whom 
he must encounter. I would have him so 
educated that his leisure time at sea should 
not be squandered upon the low amusements 
which are too common among mariners. 
Wheq you speak of the knowledge requisite 
for a sailor, what do you mean ? Have you 
reference to any particular branches ? " 

" Why, I think a sailor ought to under- 
stand navigation, if he has any desire of be- 
coming captain." 

" Yes, that department of knowledge is 
indispensable ; any thing beside ? " 

" I do not thmk of any thing more." 

" What, nothing at all ! " 
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^^ O, be must know how to read, of course, 
or he could not study books of uavigatioD, 
and be ought to learn a little arithmetic, but 
I do not see the use of puzzling one's self 
with exchange, commission, and a hundred 
other tedious subjects." 

" Suppose that, after sailing a few voyages, 
you should be requested to fill the office of 
supercargo, would not some of this knowl- 
edge be of great importance ? " 

^< Yes, madam, but not for the common 
sailor." 

^^ Should not a true seaman be qualified 
for any office, from the cabin boy's to the 
supercargo's ? " 

" Well, a sailor does not need geography." 

^^ My dear Arthur, think a moment. A 
man, whose profession exposes him to the 
necessity of visiting different countries, ought 
certainly to possess some information con- 
cerning them, to be acquainted with their 
localities, the manners and customs of the 
people, their exports and imports, and various 
other topics connected with geography." 
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*•* Could he not do without grammar ? " 
^^ He could do without it, of course. So. 
might you dispense with shoes and stockings, 
but to be deprived of such conveniences 
would not be very agreeable. Should a sailor 
attam the rank of captain, he would probably 
have occasion to correspond with his em* 
ployers. Would it not be desirable that he 
should be qualified to write a letter devoid 
of ungrammaticisms ? " 

^^ I suppose so, but I do n't like grammar." 
^^ That is not the question. He would 
not be considered a gentlemanly and well- 
bred sailor, if his letters and conversation 
were characterized by inelegant and ungram- 
matical expressions." 

^^ Well, a sailor does not need languages." 
** What would you do if obliged to transact 
business in a foreign land ? " 

*' One can always find an interpreter." 
'< Would it not be better to rely on your- 
self, and thus be independent ? " 

^^ You would not have a sailor loara the 
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languages of all the countries which he has 
to visit ? '* 

^^ Not unless he wishes to be a great lin- 
guist; but every sailor might learn French. 
As tliis is the language generally understood 
in the civilized world, he might, in many 
countries, dispense with the semces of an 
interpreter." 

^^ I see that, even to be a sailor, it is well 
to have a little learning." 

^^ Yes, and ' the more, the better,^ as the 
idea is expressed in common parlance. The 
life of a sailor is by no means despicable. 
I would also have him so educated that he 
would intelligently enjoy the new scenes 
through which he must pass. As he paces 
the deck at midnight, how pleasant would his 
lonely watch be rendered by a good knowl- 
edge of astronomy ! He could raise his eyes 
to the heavens, and read, as on a printed 
page, the various stars and constellations. In 
visiting other latitudes, new subjects for his 
nocturnal studies would appear before him. 
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Beautiful constellations, which he would never 
have seen had he remained at home, will now 
greet his vision. In traversing the shores of 
foreign lands, how pleasant to understand the 
nature of the many new and singular plants 
which would present themselves to his view, 
to be able to classify them, and, perchance, 
to add something to the stores of botanical 
science ! How gratifying, also, to have some 
knowledge of the gorgeous shells which he 
would see in such profusion ! To be a hap- 
py sailor, he should be well educated." 

" Then my three years of study will not 
be lost, if I should be only a sailor." 

" Certainly not. Every occupation is en- 
nobled and refined by the possession of knowl- 
edge. Even at sea, I hope you would not 
abandon study. Remember that Captain Cook 
acquired his greatness upon the ocean. He 
found time for the diligent study of math- 
ematics and astronomy, and distinguished him- 
self by the humane and scientific care with 
which he guarded the lives of his men. He 
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became very celebrated, was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, and after his de- 
cease was honored by eulogies and other 
testimonials of respect for his character and 
attainments. You would not, I hope, be con- 
tented with^the life of an ignorant sailor," 

Arthur was thoughtful for a few moments. 
His countenance then suddenly kindled. 
*' Well, Miss Emerson, I will try to study 
hard tliese three years." 

I rejoiced to see the earnest expression of 
his fine features, and thought that his niotli- 
er's wish might possibly be gratified, for 
should he acquire a passionate love for learn- 
ing, would he not gladly remain at home, 
where he would have better opportunities for 
indulging his newly obtained taste ? After 
a prolonged conversation, Helena, Arthur, and 
I parted for the night, feeling as well ac- 
quainted as if we had known each other for 
years. After retiring to my room, I mused 
for some time upon the various circumstances 
of my new situation. I saw spread before 
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me a delightful prospect. I had always been 
ardently attached to the vocation of the teach- 
er, and under what more favorable auspices 
could I wish to commence intercourse with 
a set of pupils ? Mrs. Maynard was op- 
ulent. Her children would have every ad- 
vantage which wealth could procure, — books, 
apparatus, and all things essential for illustra- 
tion. One child, at least, was a lover of 
mental improvement, and all seemed endowed 
with good capacity for learning. A liberal 
salary had been promised, therefore I should 
not be perplexed with distracting thoughts, 
but could devote myself wholly to the moral 
and intellectual advancement of myself and 
my pupils. But, although sanguine by na- 
ture, I did feel some trepidation as I thought 
of the immense weight of responsibility that 
was to devolve upon me. Mrs. Maynard 
being incapacitated for the care of her cliil- 
dren, I should have almost the entire charge. 
T must attend not only to the development 
of the mind, but must also give much time 
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to the cultivation of the heart. I must teach 
my pupils to discern good and evil. While 
expatiating upon the wonders of our uni- 
verse, I must lead their thoughts to its Cre- 
ator. While explaining the laws of the heav- 
enly host, I must not fail to find time for the 
inculcation of the law written upon the heart, 
and for the more extended revelation which 
God has made in his word. While impart- 
ing instruction concerning the nice distinctions, 
and minor shades of difference existing in 
philological lore, I must not forget to impress 
upon their minds views of law, order, and 
beauty, — I must give them the grand and 
comprehensive motto, ^' Live to the Truth.^^ 
My mind must frequendy revert to the prin- 
ciple, that *^ to educate an individual properly 
is to teach him the laws of God, and to induce 
him to obey them.'' 
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CHAPTER n. 

**Mrs. Page. Sir Hugh, my husband says my son 
profits nothing in the world at his book ; I pray you ask 
him some questions in hb accidence." — Shaxspxare. 

The next raorning I arose early, according 
to long-established habit. I soon heard the 
pratde of infantine voices beneath mj window. 
I recognized the tones of the younger mem- 
bers of my flock, and was not a little surprised 
that they had risen so early. Henry, Grace, 
and Ada were busily engaged in watering some 
fantastically arranged flower-beds, which I im- 
mediately surmised were their own little gar- 
dens. Thinking that I should like a stroll over 
the elegant grounds which environed the man- 
sion, I quitted my room, and proceeded on a 
ramble. I soon joined the children. 

" Good morning, my little ones. You are 
up early." 

" Yes, madam," replied Henry ; " manmia 
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says it is a shame for people who are well to 
be in bed after the sun is up." 

" And for that reason," added Grace, 
^' we have learned to jump out of bed as soon 
as we awake ; for if we stop to think, we are 
very apt to fall asleep." 

" Your plan is a very good one, but do 
Helena, Arthur, and Florence rise thus ear- 
ly ? I have not seen them this morning." 

^^ Helena says she can't wake up early, but 
Florence always does. Florence spends all 
the time before breakfast in the library. As 
for Arthur," continued Henry, standing very 
erect, and assuming an air of self-importance, 
^^ it is as much as he can do to be ready for 
breakfast, which we have at seven o'clock." 

*^ How do you generally employ yourselves 
so early in the rooming ? " 

" When it rains, we play in the bouse ; 
but in pleasant weather we work in our gar- 
dens. See, Miss Emerson, how pretty our 
flowers are ! These three beds edged with 
little pink-roots are our gardens. Last year we 
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had them bordered with ' Lady in the Green.' 
Which should you have chosen, Miss Emer- 
son ? " 

^^ The pinks, by all means ; for although 
* Lady in the Green ' is a very pretty and a 
very singular flower, it is an annual, and 
therefore not appropriate for an edge-plant. 
I should certainly have chosen a perennial." 

^''Annual J perennial; I don't understand 
you, Miss Emerson." 

^' I will give you a short lesson in botany. 
In the spring you planted the ^ Lady in the 
Green.' Very soon the little plants were seen 
peeping above the ground. Afterward, some 
delicate cream-colored flowers, nearly envel- 
oped in foliage, made their appearance. Then 
you had a very pretty edge for your garden. 
But in the autunm the little plants died, stem, 
leaves, and root. This spring you were com- 
pelled to plant a new border. ^ Lady in the 
Green ' is an annual. A few weeks ago you 
planted pink-seeds. You have now a very 
neat, pretty €dge, but you must not expect 

6* 
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flowers tbis summer. The roots will not die 
in the fall. Next spring, when you begin to 
work in your garden, your edge will be ready, 
and in a few months you will be delighted 
with flowers of great beauty and fragrance. 
The roots will live several years, so that you 
will not be obliged to plant a new border for 
some time. The pink is a perennial." 

^^ That is. very plain, indeed. How much 
pleasure I feel in knowing the difference be- 
tween annuab and perennials ! But is that 
botany? I understand what you have been 
telling us very well, but I thought botany was 
a very hard study." 

^' Some people find the long names difficult, 
but you could learn a great deal of the science 
with ease. Even little Ada could understand 
many things about roots and leaves, and could 
learn to describe the different parts of a 
flower." 

" Shall we study botany, Miss Emerson ? " 

"I shall not allow you, at present, to look 
into a book upon the subject, for you might be 
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tarrified hj the scientific names, but I may 
teach you orally, as I have now been doing. 
Do you think you can remember what you 
have learned this morning ? " 

*' O, yes, madam, I am sure of it ! " 
The first bell for breakfast now rang, and we 
entered the house. The children retired to their 
rooms, to remove from their hands all traces of 
the occupation in which they had been engag- 
ed, and to change their thick shoes and coarse 
dresses for some of a lighter character. I sat 
down in the parlour, reflecting, with much satis- 
faction, on my success in exciting a desire for 
knowledge in my new pupils. Soon after break- 
fast, we repaired to the school-room, a large, 
commodious apartment, well adapted to our 
use. I perceived that, on account of the great 
diversity in the ages of the children, my atten- 
tion would be called to a variety of subjects. 
I proposed to have a general examination in 
the branches which they had studied, that I 
might learn how far they had advanced in 
knowledge and mental skill. Helena cobred, 
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and Arthur glanced toward the door, as if he 
were meditating iSight. 

^' I have not looked at the common branches 
for two or tliree years," exclaimed Helena ; 
*' you will not expect me to remember all that 
I learned when a child." 

^* I hope that you have not forgotten all that 
you then learned." 

" Why, people are not expected to remem- 
ber every thing about grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic ! " 

^^ I think, my dear Helena, that every one 
should be well acquainted with those branches. 
If they are super6cial]y studied, the result is 
inevitable, the knowledge w31 soon be lost. 
If they are faithfully pursued, the greater part 
will probably be retained. If an illiterate per- 
son of mature years wishes to lay a good 
foundation for a superior education, let him 
first become well versed in the studies of child- 
hood. Think how preposterous the idea of 
being an accomplished musician, while unable 
to solve the problems in a common arithmetic ; 
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of being a good Italic scholar, while ignorant 
of the construction of one's own language ; of 
being acquainted with the literature of the day, 
while uninformed concermng the geography of 
our earth, and the history of its mhabitants ! " 
All consented to submit to the trial. I 
therefore began with the elementary branches, 
and afterward examined them in such of the 
higher departments of learning as had received 
their attention. All could read with ease and 
iSuency. The litUe ones, of course, had studied 
only grammatical reading. I proposed that 
the three advanced pupils should spend half an 
hour with me every day in the practice of 
rhetorical reading, for I wished that they should 
excel in this important branch of education. 
Orthography was the topic of a long discussion. 
I conceded that no one could be expected to 
spell accurately every one of the forty-three 
thousand words of the English language. To 
acquire this power would be nearly a hopeless 
as well as an unprofitable task, our alphabetic 
characters being, in many cases, combined 
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without any regard to rule or analogy. I 
resolutely declared that every one ought to be 
able to spell all the words in general use, and 
a good proportion of those which are called 
uncommon and technical. Arthur was very 
deficient, in this branch. He told me that his 
last teacher had asserted that time spent in 
learning to spell was wasted. My opinion was 
the reverse. A great deal of time is certainly 
occupied in learning to spell, but those who use 
the^'Englisb language must study its orthogra- 
phy, or be in constant danger of suffering on 
account of deplorable ignorance. It is cer- 
tainly unfortunate to possess so anomalous a 
language, but the superiority, in manylrespects, 
of the English to other tongues ought to recon- 
cile us to the evil. Two or three hours were 
spent in conversing with the children upon the 
elementary branches, and in a review of those 
important studies. Florence proved herself the 
best scholar. Helena, as she said, had forgot- 
ten the greater part of what ^ she had formerly 
known. Arthur's knowledge was superficial 
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and unsatisfactory. In the afternoon, the three 
little ones were allowed to spend their time 
in the play-room, while Helena, Arthur, and 
Florence reviewed the other branches to which 
they had attended. Arthur had just finished 
Viri Romae. Florence was reading Cassar. 
Helena had not attended to Latin. All three 
could read French, but none could write it 
with elegance. They knew nothing of algebra 
and geometry, and as for the natural sciences, 
they were nearly as ignorant as the little chil- 
dren. They were sweet singers and skilful 
pianists. After the review, we proceeded to 
form plans. Their education, although defect- 
ive in many points, had been by no means 
neglected. They needed mental discipline, 
and much careful instruction, in order to insure 
eminence in any study. Having convinced 
them of the importance of regular hours for 
literary pursuits, I recommended a plan for 
experiment. Little Ada would spend one ' 
hour a day in solitary study ; this would be 
devoted to reading, spelling, and the rudiments 
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of arithmetic. Two hours were assigned for 

a 

Henry and Grace ; four hours for the elder 
children. This time was to be employed in 
solitary, unassisted study. Several hours were 
allotted for recitation and oral instruction. I 
endeavoured to convince my pupils of the many 
benefits resulting from solitary study. During 
l»tudy hours, no questions were to be asked, no 
conversation permitted, — all queries to be 
reserved for the time devoted to oral instruc- 
tion. 

For several days, our plans were faithfully 
carried into execution. Children are pleased 
with novelty, and my scholars delighted in 
seeing how closely they could conform to the 
rules, Arthur did occasionally yawn over his 
books, but, fearing that his recitations would be 
inferior to those of his sisters, renewed his 
efforts. At length, we had rather a dull day 
in the school-room. Our gentle Florence, as 
usual, acquitted herself well. Clearly demon- 
strated problems, carefully analyzed flowers, 
and admirably correct recitations characterized 
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ber part of the performances. Concerning the 
exercises of the others, I will suppress all com- 
ment I was disappointed, but merely ob- 
served, that, instead of devoting an hour in the 
afternoon to oral instruction, I would employ it 
in hearing the neglected lessons. This had a 
gi3od effect. I saw an expression of blank 
dismay, for all loved 4o participate in the con- 
Tersational exercises I had introduced. We 
were now engaged upon an interesting topic. 
I had recently explained to them the doctrine 
of the centre of gravity, and, on the preceding 
day, bad related various stories of leaning 
edifices, rocking stones, etc., to illustrate the 
principle. My pupils were expecting a con- 
tinuation of the same subject. To lose this 
exmrcise, in which they all rejoiced, was a 
heavy penalty, an^ for some time I was not 
annoyed by disregarded duties. 

One day, as I was walking with Grace, I 
perceived that she was unusually taciturn. 
When I looked at her, I saw that she was 

6 
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eager to speak, but that she knew not how to 
begin. 

" WeD, my little Grace," said I, sportively, 
" what may be the subject of your thoughts ? " 

" Why, Miss Emerson," replied the child, 
smiling and hesitating, ^^ we want — that is — 
they told me to ask you, whether we might 
have a holiday to-morrow." 

^^ Ah ! is that it ? Are you tired of study ? 
Does Florence wish for a holiday ? " 

^^ O, you must not ask Florence ; she would 
study all the time if she could ! The rest of 
us want one. We are tired of studying so 
much every day." 

I mused awhile, and then said, — ^^ We will 
decide the question this evening, Grace." 

The little one looked timidly mto my face, 
saying, — " You are not displeased, are you, 
Miss Emerson ? " 

" No, my dear, your request is very reason- 
able. It is not surprising that children should, 
*now and then, like a whole day for amuse- 
ment." 
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At the close of the day, as we were sitting 
on the piazza, enjoying the summer air, I 
said, — " Well, my pupils, Grace has exe- 
cuted her commission, and I have thus learned 
that you wish for a holiday." 

" I think," remarked Florence, " that we 
have time enough for recreation without taking 
a whole day." 

'' Never mind what our little blue lady says," 
exclaimed Arthur ; *' we are five against one ! 
You will give us the day, will you not, Miss 
Emerson ? " 

'' But think, Arthur, of the numerous losses 
which you will sustain, if I give you the day. 
All the knowledge you might acquire during 
your four study hours ; the lecture upon those 
curious engines of the ancient Romans ; your 
half-hour's practice on the piano, and various 
other matters." 

" We can take those the next day." 

'^ But the next day we might have had some- 
thing else." 

" We are very tired. Miss Emerson, and 
we should study better for a holiday." 
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" We will try the experiment. You may- 
have the whole day for amusement ; but what 
do you intend to do ? " 

*' We want to go on a long exploring expe- 
dition. We should like to visit Mount For- 
mosa. Will you go with us ? We can carry 
our dinner, and stay all day« A great many 
berries grow on the hill. We shall also find 
wild-flowers, which we can bring home for our 
next day's botany lesson. An old lady, who 
used to be our housekeeper, lives m a nice 
little cottage at the foot of the hill. We can 
call to see her, and give her some of our ber- 
ries, and if, in the course of the day, the 
babies get tired, they can go and stay with her 
till we are ready to leave." 

This definite proposal was received with loud 
acclamations of joy. Henry, however, was 
silent. He sat gazing at his brother, with 
flashes of indignation gleaming from his large, 
black eyes, for Arthur, in speaking of the 
babies, had waved his hand majestically toward 
the three little children. That Grace and Ada 
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should be included in the list of infantine per- 
sonages did not, in the least, disturb Henry's 
dignity ; but that he, at the age of eight years 
three months and two days, should be thus 
styled, was more than he could bear with com- 
posure. But while Arthur proceeded to am- 
plify his plan, and to expatiate upon its advan- 
tages, Helena, who had seen the difficulty, 
began to speak to Henry, in a low tone, con- 
cerning the part he should take in the next day's 
amusement, and soon succeeded in changmg 
the current of his thoughts. I witnessed this 
little by-scene with pleasure. It was a proof 
of Helena's goodness of disposition. I had 
frequently been much gratified by observing 
the extreme loveliness of character exhibited 
by Helena, the beloved eldest sister, and my 
affection for her daily increased. If Florence 
was all mind, Helena was all heart. I fore- 
saw that, if they should retain their present 
characters, Helena would, in a few years, be 
a most lovely, amiable bebg, with no more 
mental wisdom than falls to the lot of most 

6* 
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persons who have not loved study for its own 
sake. Florence would he called a woman of 
genius, she would have lofty views and pro- 
found erudition, but, wholly absorbed in self, 
she would have few to love her, or to regard 
her with any emotion save respect and admira- 
tion. I saw that I must endeavour to guard 
against the two extremes. I must try to in- 
spire Helena with a veneration for learning, 
and a keen desire to obtain the treasures of 
knowledge. Then would her endearing traits 
of character be enhanced by acquisitions that 
would excite, not only love, but respect. The 
passionate, enthixsiastic Florence must be taught 
that life haa other duties than the mere cultiva- 
tion of the mind, that she must fulfil her mis- 
sion upon the earth, that she must not only 
cultivate her own invaluable talents, but must 
endeavour to do something for her less favored, 
less endowed fellow-beings. 

Our projects for the next day were soon 
completed, except the selection of an hour for 
departure. 
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" Let us go at four in the morning," said 
Henry, with a sly glance at his brother. ' 

^^No, indeed!" exclaimed Arthur, in a 
tone of eager remonstrance. '^ That plan 
might do very weU for boys, with their thick 
shoes and coarse clothes, but think of the girls' 
dresses ! They would not like to have their 
frocks and stockings covered with grass-stains. 
Mount Formosa will be very wet so early in 
the morning, and not fit for young ladies to 
ascend." 

All laughed at this display of gallantry, and 
although some appeared to doubt whether the 
speech should be attributed to Arthur's chival-> 
ric disposition, or to his love for morning slunir 
bers, the sentiments he had expressed seemed 
reasonable. 

*' We can start immediately after breakfast," 
said Helena. 

'' I object to that proposition," interposed I, 
" for reascms based upon physiology. Violent 
exercise — and I presume that ours will not 
be very gentle — immediately after eating ift 
injurious to the health." 
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" Why so ? " 

^^ Because much of the arterial blood has 
then been called to aid m the process of diges- 
tion. If you begin to exercise directly after 
eating, this important agent is summoned to the 
skin, and the food remains undigested for some 
time. I advise you to be tolerably quiescent 
for an hour or two after each meal." 

My opinion was received with due deference, 
and the hour of eight was chosen for the com- 
mencement of the excursion. Having thus 
completed our arrangements, we resorted to 
the piano, and devoted the remainder of the 
evening to the practice of our favorite songs. 
The next morning, the bright efililgence of the 
sun's rays promised us a pleasant day. At 
eight, the little group left home, all talking at 
once, and in high glee. Arthur and Henry 
dragged a small wagon, containing several 
empty baskets, and one of huge dimensions, 
which held pie, gingerbread, and sandwiches for 
our dinner. A little spade was abo deposited 
in the vehicle, that we might have an imple- 
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ment for removing any choice roots, the trans- 
plantation or the examination of which might 
be considered desirable by the young botanists 
or their teacher. The pure, morning air was 
invigorating, and the litde ones bounded before 
us, uttering shouts of joy. The day was a 
happy one for all parties. I enjojred it as much 
as our pet Ada, and when I saw that Florence's 
fever-flushed countenance was more natural in 
its hue, and that, although fatigued by the musr 
cular exercise she had taken, she actually look- 
ed better than she had for some weeks, I 
resolved that I would occasionally repeat the 
experiment. I perceived that active measures 
must be employed to impart to the fragile giil 
health and vigor. Our day was quite profitable 
in one sense of the word, for, in addition to a 
vast quantity of berries, we gathered a pro- 
fusion of beautiful wild-flowers, which were 
viewed widi interest as botanical specimens. 
We dined under the refreshing shade of a lai^e 
tree, and afterward spent an hour or two in 
telling stories and repeating poetry. Arthur 
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and Heniy evinced no disposition to quarrel 
during the whole day. The little ones were 
not too much fatigued, and we returned home 
at night as happy as when in the morning we 
commenced our expedition. This cannot be 
said of all pleasure-parties. That evening, as 
we were recounting the incidents of the excur- 
sion, Henry moved that we should have one 
holiday every week, and Arthur seconded the 
proposition. 

" That,*' said I, gravely, " would be one 
sixth of your time." 

The children asserted, that studying every 
day for a week was too much for them. When 
Saturday night came, they were so exhausted 
that they needed three Sabbaths instead of 
one, that they might have sufficient time to rest 
after such toil. I laughed, and reminded them 
of Sir Matthew Hale, who, for many years of 
his life, spent sixteen hours a day in study. 
Florence's eyes sparkled. The expression of 
Arthur's countenance was dismal to behold. 
The little ones looked as if they thought I had 
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been inventing a great story. Finally, Arthur 
said, — " Well, I don 't think he studied so 
much at my age. I really believe, Miss Emer- 
son, that, if our plan continues much longer, I 
shall die in consequence of too great mental 
exertion." 

Thinking it well to see what effect the pro- 
posed change would have upon the peiform- 
ance of the duties allotted for the rest of the 
time, — I always liked to try experiments, — I 
. said to my pupils, — "If your lessons and ex- 
ercises are as good to-morrow as they probably 
would have been had you not spent this day in 
amusement, I will give you a holiday next 
week, and will pursue the same course for some 
time." 

Arthur was quite satisfied. " Now," cried 
he, " which day of the week shall we have ? " 

The majority voted for Saturday ; but Helena 
urged so convincing an argument in favor of 
Wednesday, that we decided to accept her 
choice. 

" I vote for Wednesday," she said, " be- 
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cause, as we have only one lesson on the Sab- 
bath, we become quite refreshed by Monday 
morning. We do not need two days in sue* 
cession." 

Wednesday, therefore, was devoted to rest 
and recreation, on the conditions above 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER m. 

** Falsely luxurious ! will not man awake, 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life — 
Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! — 
Or else, to feverish vanity alive, 
'Wildered, and tossing through distempered dreams ? 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves, when every Muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without, 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk? " 

Thomson. 

I HAD now been with my new pupils four 
weeks, and had, in some degree, succeeded in 
forming habits of order and application. I 
thought that the time had come for an attempt 
to improve still farther the mode of life pur- 
sued by the elder children. I wished to in- 
duce Helena and Arthur to become earty 

7 
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risers. One pleasant evening, I invited the 
former to walk with me. After conversing 
awhile upon miscellaneous topics, I said, — 
" Helena, at what hour do you rise in the 
morning ? " 

'' At six, when the first breakfast-bell 
rings." 

" About two hours after it is light," said I, 
with a quiet smile. 

" Now, I suppose. Miss Emerson, that you 
mtend to persuade me to rise early ; but I can- 
not. Mamma has often entreated me not to 
waste so much time ; but I never awake till the 
bell rings." 

" You retire at ten ? " 

'' Usually." 

'^ Now, I cannot think that a young lady 
needs eight hours for repose. Do you not 
often feel that you have slept too long ? " 

. " Sometimes I do feel rather dull ; but, if I 
do not awake till six, is not that a proof that 
my constitution needs all those hours for 
sleep ? " 
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^' I think not. The time of awaldng in the 
morning may generally be attributed to habit. 
After a while, you might easily awake two or 
three hours earlier, without the aid of a bell or 
any other signal. Doubtless, the quality of 
your slumbers would be improved by diminish- 
ing their lengdi. This opinion is well founded. 
Care must certamly be taken not to run into 
the other extreme, and sleep too little. Lying 
in bed late in the mommg is highly injurious to 
health. Think how much may be accom- 
plished in two hours ! That time every day 
for a year would suffice for obtaining a good 
knowledge of the elementary works on Latin. 
Afterward, you could advance with ease in this 
language, the acquisition of which you regard 
as so Herculean a task. The same amount of 
time would give you a vast deal of information 
upon any subject, — history, for example. You 
were, not long since, lamenting your ignorance 
of this branch. I will tell you of a plan which 
I have formed. If you agree to rise at four, I 
will read history with you before bto.'^V&sX. \. 
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Will allow you an hour for your personal duties. 
We can then walk half an hour. This will 
have a bene6cial effect upon your health. 
Long walks before breakfest are Ukely to be 
detrimental, rather than salutary, in their influ- 
ence. We shall then have one hour and a 
half before the second breakfast-bell rings, 
which we can devote to reading." 

" Why," exclaimed Helena, " how much I 
should gam by lengthening every day two 
hours ! I should like the plan very well ; but 
I fear that I cannot awake till I am summoned 
bytliebell." 

'' I will call you, till you have formed the 
habit of awaking unassisted." 

" Thank you. Miss Emerson. Will you call 
me at four to-morrow morning ? " 

" Not so fast, my dear Helena. When you 
are about to change a habit like this, you must 
advance by degrees. It would not be safe, at 
once, to make so great an alteration as the one 
proposed. I will call you at half past five, 
this week ; at five, next ; and thus proceed till 
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we reach the proposed standard. Your con- 
stitution will, in this way, become gradually 
inured to early rising. Your health will soon 
improve, and you will have a fairec prospect 
of long life." 

I was now satisfied ; for I knew that, havbg 
once formed a resolution, Helena would perse- 
vere. Florence was invited to accompany us 
in our morning rambles, and to join in our 
studies. Many a happy hour did we spend in 
the well-furnished library, gleaning wisdom from 
the records of the past. 

To persuade Arthur to rise early was a 
much harder task. I could not tempt him with 
the pleasure of historical knowledge. I must 
select a different motive. I reflected upon the 
prominent traits of his character, and resolved 
to excite his benevolent feelings. I soon de- 
vised a project, which, besides admirably serv- 
ing the present occasion, would be of immense 
advantage to Arthur, and also to another lad 
with whom I had recently formed an acquaint- 
ance. I had lately encountered a very remark'^ 

7* 
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able instance of love for knowledge, and had 
been purposing to relate the story to my pupils. 
Having formed my plan, I now only waited for 
a favorable opportunity. This soon ofiered. 
One day, as we two were returning home, 
quite elated with our success in 6nding a curi- 
ous wild-flower for which we had long sought, 
I said, — '' Arthur, I am much pleased with 
your rapid progress in Latin during the last few 
weeks." 

''I do reaUy begin to like Latin, Miss 
Emerson, and I will try to be a great scholar." 

" Your assertion renders me very happy. 
I have a little story to relate, which I think will 
give you pleasure, and also cause you to place 
a higher value upon opportunities for mental 
improvement. Last Tuesday, in the course 
of a long, solitary walk, I called at a little cot* 
tage, to ask for some cold water. The dwelling 
was evidently an abode of poverty. The mis- 
tress of the house invited me to enter. I 
readily consented, and soon began to converse 
with her. She told me that her husband was 
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very poor, and an invalid. He could labor a 
part of the time, but he was -fi-equently com- 
pelled to remain at home, instead of going into 
the fields to toil. This circumstance rendered 
it very difficult for them to maintain their seven 
children. While the poor mother was telling 
her simple story, I was surprised to see a Latm 
grammar upon the table. I asked whether any 
of her children attended the Latin school. She 
laughed, and replied, — ' O, no ! we can't 
afford to send them to school after they are 
large enough to work ; but one of the boys 
loves study, and we give him a little time for 
himself. Frank says that he will be a scholar, 
but he will have to work hard to get the learn- 
ing, poor fellow! He makes shoes in the 
winter, and works on the farm in the summer. 
I often smile to hear his grand schemes. I 
believe he does succeed in learning a great 
deal, although he has no teacher.' 

" I was much interested by this singular ac- 
count, and expressed a desire to see the boy. 
I decided to wait a while^ as hX% xss:iisss3i na^& 
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then expecting his return. He soon entered, 
apparently quite weary, but with a bright and 
cheerful countenance. At my request, he gave 
me some account of his plans, and of the origin 
of his lofty designs. He had not been to 
school for three years. During this time, he 
had been obliged to spend many hours every 
day in manual labor. For a year after quitting 
school, he had no intention of ccmtinuing his 
studies. About two years since, he chanced 
to pass a building in which were assembled 
numerous boys undergoing an examination in 
their studies. Curiosity induced him to enter. 
The pupils, in general, were the children of 
wealthy parents. They were elegantly dress- 
ed, and he sighed as he contrasted their situa- 
tion with his own. He soon ceaded, however, 
to regard their external appearance, and listened 
eagerly to the performances. He still remem- 
bered a portion of his early studies, and there- 
fore attended with pleasure to the recitations 
in grammar, geography, and arithmetic ; but 
be soon found that he knew very little even of 
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these elemeotaiy brancbes. He felt sad and 
dispirited. Afterward came history, philoso- 
phy, Latb, and Greek. He became more and 
more unhappy. He glanced around the hall. 
Grave men were there, — lawyers, clergymen, 
and others esteemed for their learning and wis- 
dom. He looked at the young lads, and thought 
of their fine opportunities for gaining knowledge, 
while he must be a poor drudge, digging pota- 
toes, and chopping wood, able to read only a 
conmion English book, and to write a wretched 
hand. With no more knowledge, he could 
never be happy, for he had now gained a 
glimpse of the superiority of mind, of the vast 
elevation of the scholar over the illiterate man. 
He left the hall, and for some hours wandered 
through the streets, absorbed in thought. At 
length his heart grew light ; he hastened home, 
and communicated to his parents a plan which 
he had been forming. He told them that he 
wanted to be a learned man, and asked that he 
might have a litde time for study every day. 
He knew that they could not afford to send 
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him even to a public school, for the money 
which he could earn was needed to aid in sup- 
porting the family. But he pleaded that he 
might have a little time for unassisted mental 
exertion. His father laughed, but his mother 
encouraged the scheme. ' Who knows,' said 
she, ^ but that we shall one day see Frank a 
great man, speakmg to the people i ' His 
father finally consented to give him two hours 
daily for study, till he was tired of his lofty 
dreams. Frank was now contented and happy. 
The next requisite was a supply of books. 
His father could not spare money to buy a 
single one. Frank said that for a few days he 
would employ his two hours in working for 
himself ; he could spend the money thus earned 
for books, and then begin to study. He soon 
had the pleasure of buying an Arithmetic, 
Latin Grammar, and Reader. He then began 
to study, and had contmued till the time of my 
visit. 

" I was delighted with this account. I ex- 
amined the boy, and found that he had actually 
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learned a great deal without aid. I com- 
mended him for his laudable application, and 
narrated several stories of learned men who had 
risen to eminence from very humble situations 
in life. Frank can read Latin almost as well 
as yourself, but he needs some assistance both 
in that and in his arithmetic. Do you not 
wish that he could have a teacher ? " 

^^ Yes, indeed ! he is a noble fellow. How 
I wish that he could study with us ! " 

" That is impracticable ; but how should you 
like to call and see him once a day and smooth 
his progress ? " 

" I should be very glad to help him, but you 
know that I am a dull scholar myself." 

" I do not call you dull ; and as you are 
farther advanced than he, you might render him 
very essential service." ' 

^' I am afraid that I should make some 
mistake." 

*' I will trust you. Cannot you teach him 
the lessons which you receive from me in those 
branches ? I find that you understand and re- 
xnemher them very well." 
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*^ I should like to be useful to Frank. K he 
should become a great man, how glad I should 
be that I had aided him in his studies ! " 

" Yes, that would be a pleasure which 
would last through life. Will you go, then, 
to-morrow morning ? His home is about a 
mile from yours. He studies from four till 
six. Those are the hours which his father can 
most conveniently spare. You ought not cer- 
tainly to spend the whole of that time with him, 
for you know that I have a very high opinion 
of the advantages of solitary study ; but if you 
could give him half an hour a day, he would 
doubdess derive much benefit." 

'^ O Miss Emerson, how can I walk a mile 
before half after five ? " 

** Very easily, if you will alter your hour for 
rising." 

^^ O, dear ! I cannot do that. I don't like 
to rise early." 

^^ Think of the benevolent sentiments which 
you uttered a few moments since ; think of the 
benefits which you can confer upon this poor 
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boy. Are not you willing to sacrifice an 
indulgence for the sake of doing so much 
good ? " 

^^ Yes, Miss Emerson, I will not be selfish. 
I will rise early, and try to help Frank." 

" That is right, my dear Arthur. Do you 
awake early ? " 

^^ Yes, at daylight, and afterward fall asleep. 
In future, I will rise as soon as I awake." 

^^ I am glad that you have made this good 
resolution. I think that you will be faithful in 
adhermg to it, for you will soon become much 
interested in Frank and his studies. Occasion- 
ally, I will call and see what progress he makes 
under your instructions. I thmk that he will 
become a distinguished scholar. A superior 
education has often been obtained under diffi- 
culdes greater than his. Keen desire is the 
principal requisite ; to this, let diligence and 
perseverance be added, and the indigent scholar 
may feel confident of success." 

A great point was now gained. Motive, the 
chief desideratum, had been furnished, and I 
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felt sure of the event. Mrs. Maynard and I 
were soon gratified by seeing that the per- 
nicious habit of lying in bed after sunrise was 
completely conquered both by Helena and 
Arthur. 

A favorite object of mine was to persuade 
Florence to take exercise sufficient for her 
health. She accompanied us on our rambles 
with reluctance, and eagerly returned to her 
beloved books. She seldom joined in the 
sports of the others, but delighted solely m the 
acquisition of knowledge. I knew that, should 
she live many years, her attainments would be 
great ; but in order to insure longevity, it was 
essential that her habits should be changed. 
As she was one day lying upon the sofa, busily 
engaged with a book, I said, — "My dear, 
that is a very bad practice. To read while 
in a horizontal position is decidedly injurious 
to the eyes." 

" But I do not feel well enough to sit up," 
replied the little girl. 

" Then you are not well enough to read, 
my love J and you must give me yovK book." 
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The gentle Florence complied with a sigh, 
and, languidly closing her eyes, was silent for a 
few moments. I gazed upon her with deep 
interest. Intellect was plainly stamped upon 
the beautiful lineaments of her countenance, 
but her pallid brow and flushed cheek predicted 
the consequences of its too assiduous cultiva- 
tion. Soon, the burning tears gushed forth in 
a torrent. Taking her hand, I said, — "My 
dear child, do not be so unhappy. Be content 
to rest a while." 

" But I am so ill, and so wretched. Miss 
Emerson ! If I were well and strong, like 
Helena, how much I might study ! " 

" Tell me, Florence, why it is that you love 
study." 

She looked up with beaming eyes. " O, I 
cannot tell you half the reasons ! Study is 
the greatest pleasure I have. When I was a 
little girl, I loved the knowledge after I had 
obtained it, and would study in anticipation of 
the result ; but now I feel quite as happy while 
engaged in the acquisition. Study itself now 
affords me great delight.'' 
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^^ What advantage do you expect to derive 
from your knowledge, Florence ? " 

^^ O Miss Emerson ! you who have so often 
conversed with us upon the advantages of 
knowledge need not ask me that.'' 

Florence had now become very much ex- 
cited. She clasped her little hands, and raised 
her eyes to mine with an expression that thrilled 
through my very soul. The veins upon h^ 
fair temples dilated, and her whole appearance 
indicated that she was in a high state of nervous 
excitement. I saw that I must immediately 
divert her attention. I said calmly, — " At 
another time, Florence, we will talk again upon 
this subject. Now take my arm, and we will 
stroll around the garden." 

In the course of an hour, Florence became 
composed, aod I then thought it advisable to 
resume the topic, for I wished to produce an 
immediate alteration in her mode of life. If I 
could obtain compliance in no other way, I re- 
solved to exert my authority ; but I hoped that 
she would voluntarily 3rield to my wishes. 
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" Florence," I began, "did you ever hear 
the story of Henry Kirke White ? " 

" The author of those beautiful poems 
which you have lately been reading to us ? " 

" The same." 

** I never did." 

" His passion for knowledge, like your own, 
was absorbing. To that he sacrificed every 
thing. Neglecting all care of his health, he 
studied incessantly. He died in early life, a 
victim to his wonderful exertions. By prac- 
tising a little self-denial, he might have lived 
many years, made great attainments in knowl- 
edge, and effected much for the world." 

Florence seemed thoughtful. ^^ Do you 
think my health very delicate. Miss Emer- 
son ? " 

" I do, my dear, and sure I am that, if you 
wish to live long, you must be very careful." 

" I would rather die young than spend a 
long life in ignorance." 

" I do not see that you are reduced to 
either alternative. By }ud\c\o>a& c»£^^ ^^''^ 

8* 
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may attain vigorous health, and also make great 
acquisitions in learning ; but you have no right 
to throw away your life. If you continue to 
read and study as you have recently done, you 
will be very culpable. Such a course, in your 
present state of health, is suicidal. I wish you 
to think of this subject, and to-morrow you may 
give me the result of your reflections." 

I did not agree with Mrs. Maynard, who 
thot^ht it would be expedient wholly to dejurive 
Florence of her books. I ranembered the 
story of Petrarch and his library, and knew 
that my eager pupil must have some food for 
her mind. To deprive it entirely of its dearly 
loved nutriment would be unsafe. 

The next day Florence came to me, and 
said, — "I have thought much of our conver- 
sation. Miss Emerson. I know that my health 
is not good, and I promise to do whatever you 
think right." 

I embraced the dear child, and said, — > 
" Then I trust, my love, I shall soon see you 
qiute well. I will now communicate my plan. 
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You can read and study a litde, but the indul- 
gence must be quite limited. For the present, 
you must spend only half an hour at a time 
with a book. An hour and a half must then 
elapse before you repeat the pleasure. I know 
that these intervals will appear very long, but 
you must remember that your health is at stake. 
I will devote to you as much time as I can 
consistendy with my other duties. Gentle ex- 
ercise must occupy a great deal of this leisure. 
We will have walking, gardening, and callis- 
thenics. We will spend some time in conver- 
sation, taking care to guard against too great a 
degree of cerebral excitement. I believe that 
your health will soon improve. Then your 
time for study may be extended. Remember, 
my dear, that although I firmly agree with you 
in thinking that ^ wisdom in an ailing frame ' 
is preferable to ^ a common mind with health,' 
I do not think you are called to decide between 
the two. I believe that you may have both 
good health and great learning. But you 
must comply with the laws both of your bod^l^ 
and of your menial organization.^^ 
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Florence sadly but calmly acquiesced in my 
decision. I now urged the duly of persever- 
ance, and added that she would find much 
pleasure in faithfully adhering to the scheme. 
With my assistance and encouragement, my 
pupil succeeded in observing the rules I had 
given her. At the end of six weeks, a great 
alteration was perceptible. The unnatural hue 
of her cheeks had gradually subsided, the pain 
in her head had diminished in severity, and her 
muscles had begun to acquire firmness. She 
came to me with a bright smile, sapng, — 
" You are a very good physician. Miss Emer- 
son." 

** And you are a very good patient, my little 
girl. You have seldom complained, although 
suffering what must have been a great trial to 
you." 

^^ Yes, it has been a very great trial ; and 
now. Miss Emerson, will you permit me to 
study an hour at a time ? " 

^^ I know, my love, that your health is much 
better, hut I cannot consent to so great a 
change. '' 
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" Think how well and strong I am. Mamma 
is astonished." 

" I acknowledge that your health is much 
improved. I will, therefore, permit you to 
study three quarters of an hour at a time. The 
idle intervals, as you call them, must still re- 
main of the same length." 

Florence thanked me, and merrily bounded 
to her mother's chamber to tell her of the ex- 
tension of her study-time. 



THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 



^ *■ Hast thou come with the heart of thy childhood back? 
The free, the pure, the kind ? ' 
So murmured the trees in my homeward track. 
As they played to the mountain wind. 

^ * Hath thy soul been true to its early lore ? * 
Whispered my native streams ; 
* Hath the spirit nursed amidst hill and grove 
Still revered its first high dreams ? ' " 

Mrs. Hxmahs. 



Hour after hour had the Widow Brjrant sat 
at her cottage-door, awaiting the arrival of her 
son. Ten years before, he had left home and 
friends to seek a fortune in India. Within a 
week, a letter had been received announcing 
the very day of his return ; and the proud and 
joyful mother, who, since the reception of the 
intelligence, had, been almost too happy for 
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aught save running from one end of the village 
to the other to proclaim the good news, had 
succeeded in finding time to scour and nicely 
sand her unpainted floors, to polish her old- 
fashioned furniture, to garnish her hearths with 
branches of hemlock and cedar, to place fresh 
flowers in all the rooms of her litde domicile, 
taking especial care that Walter's own apart- 
ment should be decorated in her best style, and 
to prepare an enormous quantity of tempting 
edibles, to excite the sickly appetite of the 
East Indian epicure, for her son was returning 
to his home an invalid. He had exchanged the 
robust health gained by the invigorating air of 
bis mountain dwelling, and the athletic exer- 
cises of his youth, for immense wealth, and a 
constitution debilitated by the heat and luxury 
of his abode m the East. His mother had re- 
ceived some intimation of the state of his health, 
but, having entire confidence in her own power, 
firmly believed that she could soon cure him of 
his ailments. 

The inquisitive neighbours Qcc^%\Qi^i&^ 
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gbnced toward her dwelling, half envying her 
felicity, although they truly sympathized with 
her. The arrival of a man of wealth was, to 
the humble villagers, a remarkable event ; how 
much more so when the individual was one of 
their own townsmen, who, but a few years 
since, had quitted them with expressions of 
warm affection, and with a heart alive to the 
value of his own New England home ! He 
had left the abode of his childhood, with his 
imagmation, indeed, fired as he thought of his 
future prospects, but with his heart saddened 
as he mused upon the separation from those 
whom he had loved from infancy. How would 
he return ? The weary hours elapsed, but still 
he came not. The widow arose, walked 
tremblingly through her flowers and shrubbery, 
till she came to the public road which bounded 
her territory. She strained her eyes in the 
attempt to ascertain whether he might not be 
turning the angle of the road which concealed 
distant objects from view. She remained a 
few moments, then looked around to survey her 
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Httle domain, and see whether or not any alter- 
ation were desirable. The cottage itself was 
a very humble structure, a plain, white-washed 
building ; but Walter, in his boyhood, had en- 
deavoured to adorn it by planting 

" the pale brier rose, touched so tenderly, 
As a pure ocean shell, with faintest red, 
Melting away to pearliness," 

and various species of the graceful Lonicera. 
During Walter's absence, his mother had sedu- 
lously cultivated these, and the cottage was 
now completely covered with a robe of green, 
from which peeped many fair flowers, for it 
was the season of summer. This part of the 
year is in New England, so extremely beautiful, 
that it amply repays the inhabitants for the dis- 
comfort of the cold and damp spring, which is 
so wearisome to the invalid, and also to many 
of those whose bodily vigor enables them to 
bear all kinds of weather with exemption from 
harm. Beneath the windows flourished roses 
and carnations, in all their beauty. In choice 
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fruit, Walter had been a connoisseur ; he had 
successfully cultivated several of the finest 
varieties, and, as his mother's income was 
small, he had taken great pleasure in carrying 
a portion of his luscious grapes, peaches, and 
nectarines to a neighbouring market town, that, 
with the money received from the sale, he 
might obtain some little luxuries for the family. 
The garden was inclosed by a neat hedge of 
the Ligustrum, so common in England, but so 
rare in our own country. During Walter's 
boyhood, the cottage and grounds had present- 
ed a veiy beautiful aspect, and, since his 
departure, his fond mother had enjoyed a vast 
deal of pleasure in her efforts to preserve every 
thing m the same ordei;. The climbing plants 
had been carefully trained, the shrubbery dress- 
ed, the fruit-trees pruned, and the hedge 
trimmed. The widow now gazed around with 
a complacent air, as she thought that many of 
these tenderly cherished favorites were in their 
holiday dress, and quite ready for the inspec- 
tion of their former master. She again glanced 
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toward the road with an expression of undefined 
fear at his delay, for she had expected him in 
the morning, and then slowly retm-ned to her 
station. The neighbours began to think that 
she was doomed to disappointment ; but their 
fears were groundless, for the wanderer was 
now within a few miles of his native hills. 

Walter Bryant was riding slowly, propped 
up in his magnificent carriage, and attended by 
several domestics. As each familiar object 
met his view, his countenance brightened a 
little, and only a little ; for how can a man 
broken in health and spirits enjoy as keenly as 
he who feels life and gladness with every heart- 
bound, and to whom the very sense of exist- 
ence is pleasure ? His thoughts reverted to 
his happy boyhood, to his joyous youth, and 
he sighed as he compared those periods with 
the present. Yet he had accomplished his 
design, he had amassed wealth, and he might, 
if he chose, spend the remainder of his days in 
ease. As he approached nearer and nearer, 
his reflections assumed a still sadder hue, for 
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the contrast between his former and his present 
self was brought more and more forcibly to 
mind. As he entered the village, the people 
gazed inquisitively at the splendid travellmg 
carriage ; but when they saw the sallow, emaci- 
ated countenance of its occupant, they at first 
supposed that their village was honored by 
some other arrival than the one they were so 
eagerly expecting ; for was it possible that that 
unfortunate invalid was the gay, handsome 
Walter Bryant ? He, in his turn, surveyed, 
with some curiosity, the town of his birth. It 
had been a very quiet place, and it had now 
lost none of its identity. There was the old 
church, with its tall spire pomting heavenward ; 
on the one side were the well-remembered 
rows of sheds, for the accommodation of the 
vehicles employed to convey the country people 
to the house of God on the Sabbath ; on the 
other was the little cemetery in which reposed 
the bonesf of his ancestors. The door of the 
sacred edifice was open, and, as Walter glanced 
within, he thought of the time when, holding 
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his mother's hand, he reverently trod those 
aisles, and listened with a feeling of childish 
awe to the words of the venerable preacher. 
His whole life in India, his disregard for the 
religion of his fathers, and his utter neglect of 
his duty to his God, flashed before him. With 
a stifled groan, he sank back into the carriage. 
He was soon aroused by the sound of merry 
voices. The small, antiquated school-house, 
in which he had received the rudiments of 
learning, was before him. The children had, 
within a few minutes, been dismissed for the 
day. They were now standing by the road- 
side greeting the stranger with their rustic salu- 
tations. Walter's heart was touched. He 
bowed to the little ones, and continued to look 
at them till their figures became indistinct in the 
distance. He had directed that inquiries should 
be made for the residence of Mrs. Bryant, but 
was surprised to see the coachman stop at the 
home of his boyhood, for in his letter she had 
urged his mother to remove to a more spacious 
and elegant abode. The good old lady was 
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Standing by the hedge, waiting very impatiently 
while the careful coachman opened the door, 
and cautiously assisted his master to descend. 

" My dear, dear son ! " she exclaimed, with 
outstretched arms ; ^^ but how wretchedly ill 
you are ! " 

" Yes, mother," replied Walter, returning 
her embrace, ^^ I believe I have come home to 
die. Nay, do not distress yourself ; I am sure 
that you can cure me. Recollect, mother, 
your old medicine-chest, and all those bags of 
dried herbs, which were the objects of my 
horror when a child." 

Walter was endeavouring, by his forced 
gayety, to divert the attention of his terrified 
mother, who was gazmg upon his altered coun- 
tenance with an expression of unutterable an- 
guish. 

^' But do you still live in this little cottage ? " 
continued Walter. " What shall I do with my 
people ? I know that you have not room for 
them. James and Philip, you may go to the 
hotel. I suppose the good people have one, 
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or a substitute. To-morrow morning, you may 
come bither for my orders." 

With his mother's arm locked in his, and 
partially supported by his valet, who was to 
remain at the cottage, Walter slowly passed 
through the little avenue. His mother's heart 
was full ; almost entirely ignorant of the effects 
of a southern clime upon one's personal ap- 
pearance, she thought that her son's health was 
in a far more alarming state than extended 
knowledge would have justi6ed. She had in- 
tended to direct his attention to the luxuriance 
of his favorite plants, but she could now think 
only of her dai'ling child himself. He was im- 
mediately assisted to his own room, for both 
his appearance and his declarations indicated 
that he was in great need of repose. He 
desired that he might be left alone ; but the old 
]ady still lingered, evincing her maternal care 
and tenderness by a torrent of questions. 
*' Have you too much light, my dear i Will 
you have that curtam lowered } Do you think 
this well-water will be too cold for you ? ShaU 
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I not send you some warm water ? What 
should you like for supper, Walter ? " 

Poor Walter supported his aching head with 
his hand, closed his eyes, and, prompted by 
languor and fretfubess, was about to exclaim 
in an impatient tone, — '' O, any thing, mother, 
but don't ask me so many questions ! " But, 
raising his eyes, he saw the anxious expression 
depicted upon his mother's countenance, afad, 
thinking that the manifestation of some prefer- 
ence would please her, he said, — " The light 
is ratlier too powerful for my. eyes ; I always 
bathe in cold water ; don't send me any thing 
warm ; and, as for the supper, I should like 
some strawberries, if the old bed is still in 
existence." 

Mrs. Bryant smiled complacently, and 
said, — " The strawberry-bed looks as well 
as when you left it ten years ago. Do you 
remember, darling, I said it was a pity you 
should go away in strawberry-time ? " 

Walter smiled. " Yes, mother, I remem- 
ber it perfectly, and if you will tell my valet to 
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gather some of those nice strawberries, I think 
I can eat a few." 

** Your valet, indeed ! No one shall pre- 
pare my child's food but myself. I will gather 
the strawberries, and have some fresh cream 
ready." 

" Very well, dear mother, do as you please. 
Now I will try to sleep. I shall ring for 
Thomas when I awake." 

Mrs. Bryant at length quitted the room. 
Weary as he was, Walter could not refrain 
from minutely surveying the little chamber in 
which he had enjoyed the pure slumbers of boy- 
hood. The plain, cot-bedstead ; the straight, 
high-backed chairs ; the simple wash-stand ; 
the pme dressing-table; the neat bureau, on 
which were a pocket Bible and a vase of moss- 
rose-buds ; all received a glance. He threw 
himself into an easy-chair, which unwonted 
article of luxury had that day been conveyed 
to his room, on account of his ill-health, closed 
his eyes, and abandoned himself to thought. 
His reveries were not of the most igle^&vns^ 
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kind ; and soon, feeling too much indisposed 
for their indulgence, he arose, dashed a quan- 
tity of cool water upon his burning brow, and 
prepared for sleep. Excessive fatigue brought 
the desired oblivion. Three hours after, he 
descended to the parlour, looking far less 
ghastly and haggard than when he retired. A 
most bountiful repast had been provided ; but, 
to Mrs. Bryant's great distress, Walter could 
eat only a biscuit and a few strawberries. 
Inability to eat was, in his mother's eyes, 
the most infallible of all the symptoms of 
disease. 

" Why, how long have you been so ill, my 
dear ? " she asked, in a melancholy tone. 

" O, I don't know, mother ; but you need 
not be so alarmed. Now that I am at home, 
I shall soon recover. To-morrow, we will 
send to the city for a physician. I ought to 
have returned last year." 

" How I wish that you had, Walter ! But 
now that you are at bcnne, as you say, you 
wUl soon get well, and tiMD what a pleasant 
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life we will lead ! Now come and look at 
the garden you used to love so well." 

*' But why is it, mother, that you are still 
living in this little bit of a place ? Did not 
you receive the money I sent about five years 
ago ? I wanted you to have a better establish- 
ment than this. Your cottage is hardly large 
enough for a little girl's baby-house." 

" Why, Walter, here is room enough for 
half a dozen people ! I had no idea of leaving 
a place that you had taken so much pains with. 
I put your money in the bank, and have been 
happier here than I should have been in a 
palace. Your vines and trees are all flourish- 
ing. Look at the sweet-brier ! How pretty 
it is ! Do you remember how you used to 
puzzle me with your long names when you 
were studying botany ? You called this Rosy 
— something ; I forget what." 

" O, yes ! " replied Walter, laughing merrily 
for the first time since his return. ^' Rosa 
rubiginosa, mother dear." 

" And I used to ask you why you covs\dv»a\ 
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call the flowers by their common names, in- 
stead of frightening people with those monstrous 
words ; but you and little Eva Mason would 
call all the plants and trees by the longest and 
the hardest words I ever heard, and nobody 
but the schoolmaster knew what you meant." 

A shade passed over Walter's countenance. 
After a pause he assumed an indifferent tone, 
and asked, — " Where is little Eva now, 
mother ? " 

" She is not little Eva now, but quite a 
young lady. She was twelve years old, you 
know, ten years since, when you left us." 

Walter would have liked a more deflnite an- 
swer, and would gladly have asked another 
question, but he had not the courage. He 
waited some time, hoping that his mother 
would pursue the subject, but finding that her 
thoughts were wandering to another topic, he 
resolved boldly to obtain the information he 
desired. After an awkward pause, he said, — > 
" So little Eva is twenty-two now, and I sup- 
pose she has several lovers." 
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" Well, she has had two or three, but she 
received them so coldly that they soon left 

4 

her. She does not go into society much, and 
people think that she will never marry, but stay 
at home with her father and mother." 

For some unknown reason, Walter now 
quickened his pace, and as his mother raised 
her eyes, and saw his flushed face and beaming 
expression, she exclaimed, — " Why, my dear, 
how much better you look ! You will soon get 
well, I know. There is nothing like country 
air for sick people." 

" I sincerely believe in the great efficacy of 
country air," replied Walter, very demurely, 
'* but I begin to be rather tired, mother, and, 
if you please, we will enter the house." 

In the course of a week, half the people in 
the village had called to see Walter. He found 
difficulty in recognizing many, but the change 
in his own personal appearance was far greater. 
Our traveller was fairly overwhelmed by the 
interrogatories of the inquisitive country people. 
He soon learned that, at every interview .^ Ke 

10 
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was expected to discuss the wonders of India. 
The children asked him concerning the banian 
and cocoa, about which they had gleaned some 
meagre fragments of information from the geog- 
raphy. Their seniors by a few years wished 
to obtain some acquaintance with the employ- 
ments and amusements of the young East 
Indians. The farmers puzzled him with agri- 
cultural questions. The store-keepers pro- 
posed sundry queries respecting the facilities 
for trade. A few were minute in their inquiries 
relating to the moral and intellectual condition 
of the people. Walter, in a manner indicative 
of both merriment and indignation, told his 
visitors one day that he purposed to write a 
book about India, and that he would certainly 
present a copy to every one of his townsmen. 
Finally, die wearisome questions diminished in 
number. It may be that the curiosity of the 
people was satiated. Another hypothesis is, 
that the villagers began to see that, although 
Walter sometimes appeared as good-natured as 
when a boy, he occasionally answered them 
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with a degree of impatience which betokened 
some alteration of character. 

" Mother," said Waker, one day, " are not 
you acquainted with Mrs. Mason ? " 

" Why, no, Walter, their house is two miles 
from ours, and I never knew much about the 
family. You and Eva went to school together, 
and that was all." 

The next day, Walter surprised his mother 
by ordering his carriage, and preparing for an 
excursion. She in vain endeavoured to dis- 
suade him. Walter smiled as he saw the 
expression of anxiety depicted upon her coun- 
tenance, took his valet's arm, and said, — 
" You see, mother, how much stronger I am 
than I was last week. I needed two then, 
instead of one." 

Walter took with him a large folio volume, 
which greatly excited his mother's curiosity ; 
but seeing that her son was in no mood for an- 
swering questions, she merely charged Thomas 
to take good care of his master, and then re- 
turned to her domestic affairs. 
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Half an hour afterward, Mrs. Mason was 
thrown into consternation by the sight of our 
hero's carriage standing before her garden-gate. 
But after the first moment of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, she suspected that her guest was Walter 
Bryant, of whose arrival she had heard three 
days since. 

" I presume that you have not quite forgot- 
ten me, Mrs. Mason," began Walter ; " where 
is the little girl that I used to drag to school on 
ray sled ? " 

" Why, Mr. Walter, how delighted I am to 
see you ! What will Eva say ? " 

The good lady ran to the foot of the stairs, 
shouting, " Eva ! Eva ! " in reply to which 
summons the young lady presently entered the 
room. Walter and Eva stood motionless for 
a few moments, each wondering at the altera- 
tion in the appearance of the other. Recover-^ 
ing from his awkwardness, Walter began, — 
^' Miss Mason, as I suppose I must now call 
you " 

" No, no, Walter," interposed his com- 
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panion ; ^^ call me Eva^ as in our school- 
days." 

" Well then, Eva, my dear Eva," resumed 
Walter, with a gratified smile, " hoping that 
you are as skilful a botanist as in those happy 
days, may I beg your acceptance of this herba- 
rium of Indian plants ? " 

" Thank you, Walter," replied Eva ; " my 
love for the floral science has been renewed 
every spring with the return of the ' alphabet 
of angels.' I receive your beautiful gift with 
great pleasure. I hope that the flowers were 
gathered by yourself." 

" Every one of them, Eva ! You must not 
think that I was a mere merchant, in the East. 
If you were still a little girl, I might tell you 
many stories of Indian life, and give you some 
descriptions of those wonders which used to 
excite your curiosity." 

" Although no longer a little girl, Walter, I 
am confident that I should be highly entertained 
by your stories, and I shall certainly demand 
them." 

10* 
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The way being now prepared, Walter and 
Eva had a long and pleasant interview, indulg- 
ing very freely in reminiscences of bygone 
days. 

Without much deliberation, and even with- 
out asking the opinion of his medical adviser, 
Walter decided that his health would be greatly 
benefited by frequent recourse to the passive 
exercise of riding. Every few days, therefore, 
his coachman was directed to drive him to 
Mrs. Mason's abode. For some time, sub- 
jects for conversation were found in the history 
of Walter's life during his long absence ; but 
after a while, when opinions, instead of inci- 
dents, formed the principal theme, Eva was 
surprised at the change she perceived in the 
character of her friend. It is true that Eva 
was a mere child at the time of his departure, 
but she had well remembered the style in which 
he formerly conversed. She recalled to mind 
the time when she used eagerly to listen, as he 
expatiated upon those high and noble topics 
upon which he had loved to dwell when in the 
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first flush of hope and buoyancy. Where were 
those lofty resolves, those disinterested views, 
to which he had then given utterance ? 

Walter's visits were usually made in the 
afternoon. One day, he rode over in the 
morning. On inquiring for Eva, he learned 
that she was engaged in her school-room. 

" Her school-room ! " exclaimed Walter ; 
'* I do not understand you." 

^' Do you not know, that my daughter is a 
teacher ? " 

Had Walter been told that Eva was a laun- 
dress, he could hardly have evinced more sur- 
prise. 

'' May I ask, my dear madam, if any occa- 
sion exists for the pursuance of this course ? 
I thought that you had a moderate income, 
sufficient for the maintenance of yom- family." 

Mrs. Mason nodded her head with a myste- 
rious air, and said, — " You are right. We 
have money enough, but you know that Eva 
was always a queer child. So, what must she 
tell me but tbait she thou^t the teacher's life 
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was more useful than any other, and that she 
should like to have a school ! I told her it was 
not customary for people who had plenty of 
money to do any thing to earn more. * I know 
it, mother,' she replied ; * but I do not see why 
the circumstance of a little property should 
prevent them from employing their time and 
talents for the benefit of others.' I was des- 
perate, and said, — ' Why, Eva, we have more 
teachers than are wanted.' She answered, — 
' I doubt, mother, whether we have more com- 
petent teachers than are wanted ; but, if a sur- 
plus really exists, some might go to other 
places. Thousands of children in our Western 
land are suffering for want of instruction. I 
would gladly go thither myself to aid in their 
emancipation from sin and ignorance, but as I 
am an only child, I should think it wrong to 
leave you and my father. Will not you allow 
me to teach at home ? ' Afraid that, if I de- 
nied her petition, she would ponder upon that 
idea of the West, I gave my consent, thinking 
that she would soon weary of her plans. But 
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^ has BOW taught four years, and I am afraid 
that she will still continue." 

** Would she permit me to visit her school ? " 
inquired Walter. 

" O, yes, for she frequently admits visitors." 
Mrs. Mason now led the way to the school- 
room. Waher knocked gently ; the door was 
opened by a young girl, who, for that week, 
held the office of porter. Eva advanced to 
receive her guest, conducted him to an advan- 
tageous position, and then resumed the charge 
of her class. Walter hastily surveyed the 
apartment. The room was commodious, and 
the view from the windows extremely beautiful. 
The apartment itself was furnished more like 
the study of an accomplished scholar than the 
recitation-hall of a few young misses. Splendid 
maps and choice engravings adorned the walls. 
Numerous, well-filled book-shelves displayed 
their treasures. Blackboards were indeed 
there, but we venture to say that such ele- 
gance was never before exhibited in the ap- 
pearance of these articles. Busts of literary 
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bdividuals were here and diere seen. The 
windows were filled with beautiful exotics, and* 
neady disposed around the room were vases 
of freshly-gathered wild-flowers. The young 
girls appeared inspired equally by a love for 
learnhig and an enthusiastic devotion to their 
noble-minded teacher. Eva was attending to 
a lesson in rhetoric, and Walter listened with a 
partial return of his former ardor for literature. 
The time for recess soon arrived. Some of 
the young ladies resorted to the room in which 
they were in the habit of practising calllsthenic 
exercises ; others dispersed themselves through 
the beautiful garden which surrounded the 
house. Walter was now alone with the 
teacher. 

" How romantic you are, my dear Eva ! 
Who would have thought, of finding you in a 
school-room, — you who might spend your time 
as you please ! " 

" I do spend my time as I please, Walter. 
I assure you that my mode of life is entirely in 
accordance with my taste. I teach but three 
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hours a day, so that I have ample time for the 
performance of ray other duties, for my private 
study and reading, and for recreation." 

*' You do not, then, teach the prescribed six 
hours ? I thought that was the number in New 
England." 

'* My plan is my own. My pupils study 
but very little in the school-room. My number 
is limited to twelve. These are girls from 
fifteen to eighteen years of age. They form 
one class. They devote several hours a day 
to solitary study at home. The time in the 
school-room is, therefore, wholly at my dis- 
posal. I attend to the recitations, remove the 
difficulties which they could not surmount with- 
out assistance, and give them familiar lectures 
upon various subjects. At some other time, 
I will disclose to you my plans more fully than 
my occupations will now permit. Would you 
like to remain this morning ? " 

" To do so would afford me great pleasure, 
my eccentric friend, but I must reach home 
before the sun attains his meridian. I will call 
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again to-morrow afternoon, if you do not object 
to the visits of such a drone in society as I 
probably am in your estimation." 

'' Were you in health, I should certainly re- 
gard you as rather a useless member of the 
community ; but an invalid must be content to 
receive the services of others instead of exert- 
ing himself for their benefit." 

She playfully bade him adieu, and he depart- 
ed, deeply absorbed in this new view of Eva's 
character. He returned the next day, and, 
eager to resume the subject, asked, — "Do 
you think, Eva, that all young ladies should 
teach school ? " 

" I do not. All are not qualified for the 
work. Now, do not accuse me of vanity. My 
parents gave me a good education, and I think 
that I have a peculiar talent for communicating 
knowledge. I cannot conscientiously neglect 
to employ my powers for the good of the race. 
If, instead of this gift, I had received great 
mechanical skill, I might have attempted sculp- 
ture or painting. Had I found myself deficient 
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in that genius which constitutes the great artist, 
I might have contented myself with the em- 
ployment of my skill several hours a day in the 
construction of bonnets, which should have 
been characterized by beauty, simplicity, and 
adaptation, in place of the frightful head- 
dresses which are sometimes worn, but I have 
very little dexterity in any branch of manual 
labor.'' 

" I fervently rejoice that such is the case. 
I should deeply regret to have the beauty of 
your 6ngers marred by needle-pricks." 

Eva laughed. " I have seen indefatigable 
seamstresses whose fingers exhibited not a 
single puncture to bear witness to their manipu- 
lations. I sew but very little, yet I have 
sufficient expertness to avoid pricking my fin- 
gers. However, I have no love for needte- 
work, and very little skill in any of its depart- 
ments. I love teaching, and I am successful ; 
you must, therefore, excuse me if I persevere. 
I am not sure, Walter, but that you were the 
first who inspired me with the idea. Do you 

11 
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recollect how earnestly you formerly dis- 
coursed, saying that all should labor in some 
way for the good of mankind, and how much 
pleasure you took in reading the lives of those 
who had been distinguished for their philan- 
thropy ? " 

'' Ah, my dear Eva ! I was then a visionary 
boy. You think that I am sadly changed, and 
it may be true. I have become selfish. In 
India, I devoted myself principally to mercan- 
tile transactions. Before I went, I told you 
that I intended to be ricb^ but that I should not 
spend all my time in acquiring wealth, that I 
should try to show the natives and the foreign 
residents that life had nobler aims. Although 
you were a little girl, I talked with you as if 
you were of my own age. Soon after my ar- 
rival in India, I became fascinated by the 
desire of accumulating hoards of money. I 
le«rned that my English and American friends 
spent all their leisure in amusement. The 
^ervating influence of the climate deprived me 
of energy. I did, at first, try to persuade my 
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companions to follow a better course, but, 
instead of inducing them to join me, I soon 
forsook the path of duty myself^ and eagerly 
accompanied them to scenes of folly and dissi- 
pation. My good intentions vanished. Like 
many other wild young men in foreign lands, 
by my conduct I aided very materially in frus- 
trating the designs of the Christian teachers 
who were assiduously endeavouring to give a 
knowledge of the true faith to those wretched 
idolaters. I very soon lost the religious im- 
pressions I had received in childhood." 

Eva heard this narrative with sorrow and 
despair. When it was finished, she raised her 
eyes sadly, and said, — '* You trusted in your 
own strength, my friend." 

" Don't preach, Eva ! If you will allow so 
degraded a being as I to talk with you, I shall 
be very happy to avail myself of the privilege. 
You combine all that is pure, noble, and lovely. 
You are walking in the path of the true and the 
right. I have erred, and strayed far from 
duty." 
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" The Good Shepherd is always ready to 
receive the returning wanderer." 

" Again, Eva, excuse me, if I say that I 
will not permit you to preach to me. I like to 
converse with you, and now that my strength 
is returning, and the fever of moneyrgetting is 
at an end, my former delight in the discussion 
of literary topics is beginning to revive, but the 
subject of personal religion must be avoided. 
I have 00 faith in the doctrines of any sect. 
I shall go to church, because my mother thinks 
that I am a heathen if I stay at home ; but, my 
de&l*yMt is quite enough to listen to the sermons 
i>£ Mr. Elwood, without being favored with 
any from yourself, although I plainly see that 
yours would far exceed his in eloquence. I 
am compelled to hear his discourses, but I 
know that you will not inflict yours upon 
me." 

" Dear Walter, do not talk thus ; but if you 
will not allow me to speak seriously, I shall 
certainly forbid you to talk in that style." 

" Well, it shall be a compromise ; and you 
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will still let me come and talk with you upon 
other subjects ? " 

" Yes, Walter ; our interviews are pleasant 
to me as well as to yourself. In my child- 
hood, I regarded you with reverence and fond 
affection. In many things you were my 
teacher, for I was a child, and you kindly con- 
descended to be my guide and instructor. I 
deeply regret the great alteration in your views, 
but I am not without hope that you will yet 
seek the right path. You must feel that you 
are not acting the part of a reasonable being. 
Your ideas are too rational to allow you to 
live as if only for this world. Nay, I am not 
preaching, Walter " 

" Then, Eva, to remove you from tempta- 
tion, we will resume the topic we began to 
discuss last week, ^ Why should climate affect 
the character of a nation ? ' " 

We will not foDow our friends through the 
mazes of their arguments. Walter's health, 
by reason of an excellent constitution, the 
skilful treatment of his physician, and the re- 

11* 
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Guperadve influence of bis native air, was 
gradually regaining a portion of the vigor by 
which it had been characterized in his youth. 
With returning bodily health, his mind also 
began to resume its power. He now seriously 
thought of forming plans for life. He was pos- 
sessor of immense wealth, and therefore did 
not intend again to plunge into business. Al- 
though he had laid an interdiction upon his 
young friend's preaching, as he termed it, the 
silent influence of her character was not with- 
out its effect. He began to wish that he were 
a sharer of her glorious hopes and aspirations, 
that his mind were as deeply imbued with re- 
ligious principle. Occasionally, he appeared 
to emerge from the sl^epticism in which he had 
been so long engulfed, and to penetrate '^ the 
mystery of life and death " He also spent 
much time in forming plans for the indulgence 
of his expensive tastes. He told his mother 
that, as she now had him with her, she miist be 
willing to abandon the little cottage and garden, 
and dwell in a more elegant abode. He had 
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selected the most beautiful site the vicinity 
afforded, and had engaged numerous workmen 
to build his house, and gardeners to lay out his 
grounds. The villagers, who knew of his fre- 
quent visits to Eva, predicted that she would 
be mistress of the new mansion. That Walter 
frequently pondered upon the subject we are 
well aware, but he sighed as he thought of 
Eva's great superiority in moral excellence, 
and asked himself how good he must become 
before he could venture to entreat that she 
would share his fortunes. The building was 
at length completed, and the grounds modelled 
in a style of Oriental magnificence. Mrs. 
Bryant had consented to leave the humble 
cottage and garden, and remove with her son 
to hb luxurious dwelling. Influenced by her 
wishes, he gave a large party, that the curiosity 
of her friends and acquaintances might imme- 
diately be gratified by a minute survey of his 
unique domain. Leaving to his mother the 
care of inviting the people in general, he Km- 
self asked Eva to grace his festival by bee 
presence. 
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^^ I am aware, Eva, that you are no lover 
of parties ; but will you not, for my sake, con- 
sent to be one of our guests ? " 

Eva did consent, and, on the appointed even- 
ing, while the majority of the visitors were 
examining the different apartments of the prin- 
cipal edifice, Walter asked his young friend to 
visit his conservatory, which had been con- 
structed with much care, and filled with plants 
of great beauty and rarity. While inspecting 
the elegant collection, Walter alluded to the 
many pleasant Interviews they had enjoyed 
since his return from the Old World. Then, 
with some hesitation, he said, — " Eva, may I 
hope that you will give me the right to spend 
all my time with you ? Will you be my com- 
panion through the remainder of life's jour- 
ney } " 

" Walter," replied Eva, in a gentle but firm 
tone, '' you err in supposing that we are fitted 
for a life-union. To meet as friends, and even 
to spend many hours in each other's society, is 
pleasant ; but we have not that entii*e congeni- 
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ality which would render the marriage state 

happ7 or profitable." 

'' My dear Eva, think in how many points 

we sympathize ! I question whether any other 

two individuals in the world would agree on so 

many topics, or would be rendered so happy 

by constant intercourse. Our home would be 

* the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty, where. 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss.' " 

" I allow, Walter, that our mutual agree- 
ment on many subjects is indeed great, and that 
we are pleasant occasional companions for 
each other ; but, on the great topic which 
involves man's interests for time and for eter- 
nity, we do not sympathize. You are not a 
pilgrim to the Heavenly City, my friend. How, 
then, can we travel together ? " 

" Eva, I have the most profound reverence 
for Christianity. I think that the human race 
has derived great benefit from the system. I 
adore the Maker of this beautiful world. In 
my heart, I worship him." 
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" Then, why do you not live for his glory, 
my dear Walter ? Why not publicly avow 
your love and reverence ? Or is it, as I fear, 
only the religion of sentiment which you are 
now professing ? Are you sincerely serving 
the Lord, choosing him for your portion, and 
consecrating yourself to his service ? Is it not 
reasonable that you should be a Christian ? " 

" I am a Christian, my fair preacher ; I am 
not a pagan." 

^' Nominally, you are a Christian. You 
were bom in a land favored by the institutions 
of the true religion. But are you not more 
culpable than the heathen ? You do not re- 
ceive the truth which has been revealed to you. 
If you believe that the Christian religion is so 
beneficial in its effects, why not accept its 
blessings for yourself ? Why not become a 
follower of Jesus, receiving him for your 
Saviour, and giving your influence to his 
cause ? If you believe with the intellect, why 
not also believe with the heart ? " 

" If I become a Christian, Eva, will you be 
my wife ? " 
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" I cannot answer that question, Walter. 
That my regard for you is great I acknowl- 
edge. That it should ever be of that nature 
which would authorize me to enter into so 
sacred an engagement is impossible, with your 
present character. But I can say nothing 
which would induce you to act from an inferior 
motive. Become a Christian, my friend, that 
you may serve and honor God, that you may 
contribute to his glory, that you may act your 
part in life, that you may assume the duties of 
a responsible being gifted by his Creator with 
powers which would qualify him for an en- 
trance to the path which an immortal being 
should wish to pursue. But, come, let us 
return ; your guests are doubdess surprised at 
your long absence." 

" Yes, it is time that I should rejoin my 
visitors ; but we shall have a few moments for 
conversation on the way. Eva, I may, at 
some time, be able to adopt your views ; but, 
whether or not such be the case, I hope you 
will not long consider the state of my mind as 
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any barrier to our union. As to regarding 
myself as a ^ dismissed,' or even a ^ suspended ' 
lover, I shall not do it. Long before 

'the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning,' 

I shall return to my wooing. But, ray dear 
Eva, look not so sadly ; I solemnly promise 
that I will devote much time to serious con- 
templation upon these topics." 



PATCHWORK, 
OR CONVERSATION WITH AUNT MABEL. 



'* While in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time ! 
Misspending all thy precious hours. 
Thy glorious youthful prime." 

Burns. 



Could you, my young friends, have peeped 
into Aunt Mabel's parlour, one fine afternoon 
last winter, you would have been gratified by 
a very attractive view. The apartment itself 
was characterized by great neatness, and even 
elegance, but you would have seen nothing 
superfluous in the decorations. The ultra 
utilitarian might have condemned the lady for 
the lavish display of plants and evergreen which 
adorned the room ; but what lover of natural 
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beauty would say that the time expended in 
cherishing some of the most lovely creations 
of our Heavenly Father was wasted ? The 
rose, Aunt Mabel's favorite, received a large 
share of her attention. Some of the finest 
varieties freely blossomed under the genial in- 
fluence of her care ; and, in several appropriate 
nooks and recesses, '^ the ground-pine curled 
its pretty wreath," gratifying the beholder with 
its grace and freshness. After one glance at 
these floral beauties, you would probably have 
directed your attention to the group of happy 
young people who had been invited to spend a 
few hours virith Emily, an orphan girl, who had 
been adopted and carefully instructed by her 
aunt. The guests were rapidly approaching 
the age at which young ladies no longer Uke to 
be called children. This may account for the 
fact, that during the afternoon they had not, as 
on former occasions, spent the time in the en- 
joyment of those games which had, from the 
days of infancy, occupied many of their leisure 
hours. They sat, with work in hand, en- 
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deavouring, doubtless, to deport Uke very 
dignified matrons. But soon the exuberance 
of youthful spirits would burst forth, and the 
parlour echoed with merry laughter. The 
sharp needles ceased to receive quite so much 
attention, and the thread was more lazily 
pulled through and through the work. 

" Emily," said Maria, " how can you knit 
so diligently on that tiresome stocking ? For 
my part, I never do any thing of the kind. 
All my work is ornamental. Do look at my 
collar ; is it not elegant ? " 

At that moment Aunt Mabel entered. As 
this was her first appearance among them for 
the afternoon, the visitors arose and eagerly 
saluted her. Aunt Mabel was a great friend 
of the young, and they were never so happy 
as when invitied to visit at her abode. Helen 
drew forward the easy-chair, and as the heat 
of the room was intense, Julia handed her 
a fan. 

" Thank you, my dear girls ; but as I am 
by no means an invalid, I will take a common 
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chair, and as I never use a fan, I must de- 
cline the offer of this." 

Then, seating herself, she looked around 
with a benignant smile, and after inquiring 
with respect to the health of their friends at 
home, and chatting awhile upon the topics 
of the day, she turned to Maria, saying, — 
" As the door was open, ray love, I could 
not avoid hearing the sentiment to which you 
gave utterance immediately before my ingress. 
Shall you be offended if I take that as a 
text for some remarks, which may be of ser- 
vice to yourself and your companions ^ " 

" How could I be offended with any thing 
from you, madam ? " replied Maria in an 
affectionate tone. 

Aunt Mabel smiled, and resumed. " You 
said, Maria, that all your work was ornamen- 
tal ; now, may I ask what kind remains to 
be done ? '* 

" Why, the useful." 

" Certainly, my dear ; and is the idea of 
never performing any useful labor a pleas- 
ant one ? " 
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Maria blushed, and made no reply. 

The lady continued, — " You are, my young 
friends, just commencing life. I should like to 
give you a few of my favorite ideas upon the 
subject of needle-work, which species of labor, 
as you are aware, occupies a very large share 
of the time and thoughts of women. Have 
you ever reflected upon the great demand that 
needle-work makes upon our sex ? " 

" I have," answered Agnes, a thoughtful 
young girl, who was engaged in some plain 
sewing. 

" Do you think it a matter for regret or 
gratification } " 

" Of deep regret. Often, when sewing, 
I feel very sad that I must spend so much 
time with my needle. How much I might 
learn from my books, could I be released 
from -that species of toil ! " 

" And I," exclaimed Laura, tossing her 
work-basket into the air, and then amusing 
herself by catching the thimble, pin-ball, &c., 
which were descending to the carpet as «>.^ 

12* 
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idly as the law of gravitation would carry 
them, " regard the duty of needle- work as 
cause for profound grief. I never can have 
any peace, because of some frightful rent in 
ray dress which must be mended, or some 
gaping aperture in a stocking, which imper- 
atively demands that I should take up ray 
working implements in order to look decent. 
On my last birthday, which occurred about 
six months ago, manmia, with solemn look 
and tone, gave the entire charge of my ward- 
robe into my own hands, telling me that I 
must learn to take care of my clothes as a 
young lady should. Since then I have half 
envied little Jane and Lucy, whose apparel 
yet claims the attention of mamma. I never 
prepare to go away, without finding that half a 
dozen struigs and buttons are to be sewed 
on ; and fortunate do I consider myself, if 
I see that among my dresses I have one 
which looks fit to be seen. I do wish that 
clothing of all sorts could be bought ready 
made, and that the materials were as imper- 
ishable as adamant." 
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This speech occasioned a general shout 
of laughter. Before Aunt Mabel could re- 
ply, Agnes said, — " I do indeed wish that we 
could escape the evil of needle-work. Every 
hour that I spend in the employment appears 
wasted." 

*' Then, Agnes, you would not, like 
Maria, spend your time in embroidering a 
collar." 

" No, I would rather wear my collars with- 
out ornament than spend so many hours in 
covering them with embroidery." 

" I think, my dear Agnes, that you and 
I will agree very well. We may also suc- 
ceed in convincing others of the wisdom of 
our views. Let us consider, my young 
friends, some of the uses of time. The 
Maker of this beautiful world, in which skill 
and design are so manifest, did not intend 
that we should spend our lives in indolence. 
We must all labor in some way." 

" What ! " cried Laura, *' must rich people, 
who have plenty of money to buy every thing 
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that they want, and numerous domestics to 
serve them, work ? " 

" They may not be required to perform 
all kinds of work ; but you do not consider 
the subject in its depth. That wild little head 
of yours would not be injured by close 
thought upon some topic, while your fingers 
were employed in mending the rents of which 
you have informed us. Ought any person to 
waste time ? We are endowed with facul- 
ties of body and of mind ; should they be 
misused, or allowed to lo^e their energy for 
want of action ? We are not placed upon the 
earth for no end ; each one has a mission to 
fulfil. If God gives wealthy it is the duty 
of the recipient to employ both that and his 
time for some good purpose. The rich lady 
has the full command of many hours. Now, 
look abroad, and see how many people need 
counsel, assistance, or instruction. Has she 
a right to live in idleness, when, by a little 
exertion, she might alleviate their distress ? 
But let us leave the wealthy, and consider 
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the duties of those who are obliged to spend 
a portion of their time, at least, in manual 
labor. I presume, my young friends, that 
you expect to spend a part of almost every 
day in actual work. Else why do I see you 
thus busily engaged ? But perhaps circum- 
stances are different with Maria, since she has 
declared that all her work is to be ornamental. 
She is certainly not obliged to decorate her 
clothes. It may be that she is able to hire 
a seamstress for her plain sewing." 

Maria colored, and said, — " O, no, mad- 
am ! my mother does that." 

" You have, doubtless, learned to do plain 
needle-work ? " 

" O, yes ! but 1 am not fond of sewing and 
hemming, stitching and gathering ; and I 
think that mamma is very kind to do such 
work for me." 

" You would not like, then, to make and 
mend your own clothes ? " 

"I shudder at the very thought ! the task 
would be Herculean ! " 
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Now, 1117 dear, your mother has a double 
task to perform, if she sews for herself and 
also for you." 

'* Yes, madam, and she also sews for the 
baby and for papa." 

" She then has a large share of woman^s 
work to do. I am sorry to say it, Maria, 
but I am afraid that you are rather selfish." 

'^ I entreat you not to bestow so harsh an 
epithet upon me, for I believe that I was only 
thoughtless. I remember now that manmia 
has often declined an invitation, or neglected 
to read a new book, for want of time. In 
future, I will take the entire charge of my 
wardrobe." 

" So will I ! " " So wiU I ! " " So will we 
all ! " chimed in some half-dozen voices. 

Aunt Mabel looked around with a gratified 
smile. " I certainly think that you ought so 
to do, my dear girls. Every young lady 
should know how to make and repair her own 
clothing. After a little practice, this will not 
require a great deal of time. One hour a day 
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would probably suffice to make all your new 
garments, and to keep the old ones in order." 

" Not if I wear embroidered collars," said 
Maria, with a sigh. 

" I wish to say a few words upon that 
subject. Let me look at your collar. I see 
that the work is very beautiful and elaborate. 
The collar is half done. How much time 
have you spent upon this embroidery .^ " 

" I cannot tell. I have devoted to it much 
of my leisure during the last six months. 
People say that it will equal those imported 
from France." 

" I cannot help thinking, Maria, that a 
plain collar, with a simple trimming, which you 
could purchase, would be quite as elegant. 
It would, too, have the charm of simplicity, 
which, in the costume of a young person, 
is always becoming. Think of the great ex- 
penditure of time and eyesight that such 
work as this demands. Whenever I see the 
wrought muslin for ladies, or the embroidered 
slippers for gentlemen, which are now so fash- 
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ionable, or the chair-coverings made of little 
bits of silk and velvet fantastically arranged) 
I am reminded of a certain observation of 
the celebrated essayist, John Foster. On 
seeing some worsted work, in which red was 
the predominant color, he remarked that it 
was ^ red with the blood of murdered time.' 
Think, Maria, how much you could have 
accomplished, in any branch of learning or of 
useful industry, during the time that you have 
lavished upon this collar. I think, while we 
have talents to cultivate, while so much yet 
remains to be done for the instruction of the 
ignorant and for the relief of the poor and 
distressed, that time spent upon ornamental 
needle-work is worse than wasted. If young 
ladies would study more and embroider less, 
how many mental resources might they have 
to cheer themselves and their friends through 
life ! A few days sbce, I called at the res- 
idence of an opulent and fashionable lady. I 
was ushered into the parlour, where sat the 
mother and her three daughters, all plying 
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their needles as if they were toiling for a 
maintenance. I could not refrain from glanc- 
ing at the numerous decorations of the apart- 
ment. The sofa had a new covering of silk 
and velvet patchwork. Fringes and tassels 
gracefully depended from the borders. The 
chairs were adorned to correspond. Tabou- 
rets, covered with worsted work, which might 
have excited the indignation of the renowned 
Foster, were disposed in conspicuous posi- 
tions. Several variegated lamp-stands were 
arranged upon the centre-table and piano. 
The curtains were wrought in imitation of 
foliage and flowers. The mother, observing 
that my attention was attracted by this dis- 
play of feminine industry, said, — * I per- 
ceive that you are lost in wonder at so many 
proofs of my daughters' skill and assiduity. 
All these articles were prepared by them ; 
and, if you will accompany us to our sleep- 
ing apartments, we will show you some beau- 
tiful quilts.^ I accepted the invitation. The 
quilts were composed of small bits oC ^i^Jc^^^ 

13 
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sewed together in various forms. I could not 
resist my desire of saying, that, while the 
shops of our tradesmen contained so many 
whole pieces of cloth, I thought it a great 
waste of time to join a multitude of fragments 
to fabricate a bed-covering. Directing my 
attention to one of the most elaborate, in 
which at least thirty different hues and shades 
were mingled, I remarked that a plain white 
quilt, or even one of party-colored calico, 
would be far more to my taste. The ladies 
gazed at me with astonbhment. The mother, 
with an air of disappointment, said, — *• I see 
that you are not fond of such things.' I im- 
parted some of my views upon the subject. 
* Why,' exclaimed the mother, * I think that 
these occupations are very useful ! Besides 
furnishing so many pretty articles, they serve 
to keep girls employed.' * Ah ! ' said I, 
^ can girls complain of want of employment, 
while the world comprises so many treas- 
ures of knowledge, the mere acquisition of 
which is pleasure, and the result usefulness, — 
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while so many of our brethren and sisters 
yet suffer in sin and ignorance ? Think how 
very numerous are the habitants of this fair 
earth, who are yet to be reclaimed from 
vice and misery ! If your daughters are not 
obliged to labor for n support, might they not 
well and profitably employ themselves in stor- 
ing their minds with knowledge, and in en- 
deavouring to communicate it to others ? 
Ought those only to teach who need the com- 
pensation awarded to the instructor ? ' The 
young ladies and their mother looked as if 
the idea, that the children of opulence should 
labor for the good of others, were novel to 
them. I remained some time, and was not 
surprised to find that their minds were by 
no means so well furnished as tlie rooms of 
their domicile. The indefatigable young seam- 
stresses did not even know that the bits of 
calico in one of their quilts were hexagonal 
in form. I left them more than ever con- 
vinced that they, like many others whom I 
had seen, were wasting, not only many golden 
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hours, but also the powers of their minds, 
for the sake of these time-consuming occu- 
pations. Even plain needle- work is a great 
demand upon the little leisure which the ma- 
jority of women in our country possess. But 
this has an imperative claim. What do you 
think, my dear girls ? You have all resolved, 
I hope, to take the entire charge of your 
own clothes. How may this be done with 
the least expenditure of time ? I may give 
you a few useful hints, but you must your- 
selves bestow a little thought upon the sub- 
ject." , 

" Would you have us make our bonnets, 
and cut our dresses f " asked Laura ; " I am 
afraid that mme would not look very well." 

** Not unless some standard costume were 
adopted by society. Should such an event 
occur, then adieu to all care and thought con- 
cerning varying fashions ! But if we con- 
tinue to change our style of dress, I think it 
advisable to support the trades of the milliner 
and the mantuamaker. It is better to have 
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persons, who by occupation obtain and modify 
the fashions to suit their customers, than for 
each individual to waste time in ascertaining 
how she must cut her dress, or form her 
bonnet. While upon this topic, I would 
make one suggestion. If, after you have 
worn a new gown awhile, the fashion should 
change, do not alter the garment. It will 
not become very obsolete, if you wear it till 
no longer fit for a dress. I hope you will 
never yield to the folly of cutting over and 
making anew a garment which is already m 
good condition." 

" Do you advise us to make our dresses, 
after they are fitted ? " 

" Certainly. Do all your plain needle- 
work. Let the materials of your clothes be 
durable, and you will not so soon be com- 
pelled to repair them, or to make new ones. 
Time may also be saved by performing the 
work thoroughly and well." 

" I do not think," observed Julia, " that 
13* 
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I could do all my sewing hj spending only 
one hour a day." 

^' If you hemstitch your handkerchiefs, I 
do not think you could, my dear," replied 
Aunt Mabel, glancmg at Julia's work. 

" What ! do you recommend that I should 
give up so trifling an ornament as a hem* 
stitch ? " 

^^ Abandon every thing of the kind, my 
young friend. You could probably hem 
twenty handkerchiefs in the time that you 
would spend in hemstitching one." 

'* Well, madam," said Maria, after a pause, 
" I think you are right. I will never do any 
more worsted work, nor embroider another 
collar ; but would not you .finish this ? If I 
leave it half done, all the time that I have 
spent upon it will have been wasted." 

'' That time is already wasted, and I would 
not again squander an equal amount. If you 
think that *my views are correct, you will be 
satisfied with a plain collar. A simple style 
of dress is really far more becoming and at- 
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tractive. With respect, also, to your hair, if 
it curls naturally, let it still continue so to do. 
The ringlets are an ornament given by Nature. 
But do not spend time to roll your hair in 
papers. If it is actually without curl or wave, 
arrange it neatly, and be content." 

The young girls sat a few moments in 
thoughtful silence. Then Laura, her face 
beaming with smiles and dimples, glancing at 
Emily, said to Aunt Mabel, — " Do n't you 
think, madam, that it is a great waste of time 
for people to knit stockings } Think how 
cheap they are ! " 

Aunt Mabel smiled. " When I spoke of 
the little time which your wardrobe would 
require, I did not include the manufacture 
of those articles. To knit cotton stockings 
would be absurd. Purchase these, by all 
means. As foi* woollen stockings, the opin* 
ions of very good economists differ. Those 
which are knit by the women of the family 
are certainly more durable than those bought 
at the stores. Biit I advise no one to sit 
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down and spend hour after hour in mere 
knitting. I would always have a stocking 
begun, because moments occur in every wo- 
man's life when she cannot well attend to 
other pursuits — when, for instance, you have 
guests, or are visiting your friends. You are 
then called upon to exercise your social ca- 
pabilities, to excite your conversational pow- 
ers. At the same time, your fingers can be 
occupied with knitting. Do not sew at such 
a time, for although your work may not re- 
quire much attention, it will demand your 
eyes, which should generally be directed 
toward the person with whom you are con- 
versing. But knitting-work is so mechanical, 
that, while engaged in its performance, you 
might not only talk, but even * carry on a 
duel in the form of a debate. ' You can also 
knit while you are reading. When you have 
once formed this habit, you will be able to 
advance with rapidity in your work, while 
your mind is absorbed with the gems of 
thought and fancy, which, in this reading age. 
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are so profusely scattered. The art of sew- 
ing and reading simultaneously may be gained, 
but it is not worth the labor of acquisition. 
Needle- work does demand care and attention. 
Besides, if you confine your toil in this de- 
partment to plain sewing, you are not com- 
pelled to let your mind remain inactive. 
While sewing, you can form your plans for 
the future, mentally review the lessons you 
have learned, the books you have read, the 
conversations which desei-ve to be made the 
subjects of thought. If you belong to a large 
family, one member can read, while others 
sew, and thus much of the tedium of needle- 
work, that most irksome and monotonous of 
all employments, may be relieved." 

The knitting-needles of Aunt Mabel and 
her niece Emily had been flying with won- 
derful celerity during this conversation ; but 
the work of the others, needing more atten- 
tion than could well be given during an an- 
imated colloquy, had not much advanced. 
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The young girls looked at each other with 
hopeful, earnest countenances. Soon, Maria, 
after " one long, lingering look " at her em- 
broidery, threw it into the fire. Her com- 
panions started. Emily laughed joyously. 
Aunt Mabel smiled. Julia involuntarily ex- 
claimed, — " What a waste ! " 

" No," replied Maria, with energy, " it is 
not a waste ! Henceforth, my time shall be 
more wisely employed. I will do all my plain 
needle-work, and spend my leisure in study 
and reading, and in exertions for the good of 
others." 

Julia's eyes were upon her hemstitched 
handkerchief. ^^ Must I throw it into the 
fire ? " she asked, with a smile. 

" I would not throw that into the fire, my 
love. The case differs from Maria's. Cut 
off the useless work. You will then have a 
large piece of cambric remaining. Edge it 
with a plain hem, and your task will soon be 
finished." 
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" Aunt Mabel," asked Helen, "would you 
have our parlours absolutely without orna- 
ment ? " 

" I would have them without the ornaments 
which demand so large an outlay of woman's 
time. Do not make patchwork chair-cover- 
ings, nor work in worsted. In summer, let 
beautiful flowers, specimens of the decorations 
with which God has adorned our earthly home, 
be culled and placed in your rooms, that they 
may delight the observer with their fragrance 
and loveliness. In winter, let your window- 
seats be filled with choice plants, that, while the 
ground is covered with snow, the eye may still 
be regaled with the 'living green' which the 
Author of all beauty has liberally furnished, to 
contribute to the development of some of the 
finest feelings of our nature." 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
farther conversation with dear Aunt Mabel, 
whom all now loved and revered more than 
ever for the good counsel she had given them. 
When the time for their departure arrived. 
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tbey repaired to their homes, their youthful 
countenances radiant with hope and expecta- 
tion, resolving to waste no more time with their 
needles, but to employ it for higher and nobler 
purposes. 



REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 



THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

** How fair upon the admiring sight. 
In Learning's sacred fane, 
With cheek of bloom, and robe of white. 
Glide on jon graceful train." 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

I MUST begin my narrative by a description 
of our school-house ; for although, in days of 
yore, philosophers taught in the groves, the 
instructors of these degenerate times prefer a 
good, substantial building. I have called the 
structure a school-house. I humbly beg its 
pardon. The academy, I should have said ; 
for such was the appellation by which it was 
usually dignified. Next to the old church, the 
academy was the most conspicuous dbject in 
the romantic little village of 0. It stood <^^^ 

14 
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slight eminence, the ascent of which was along 
gravelled walks, edged with rows of flourishing 
box, that served to border the beds of luxuriant 
perennials, which some of the young ladies de- 
lighted to cultivate. During the warm weather, 
nothing could be more refreshing than a prom- 
enade upon tlie piazza of the academy. The 
cool breezes fanned our weary brows, the odor 
of the fair flowers was gendy wafted toward us, 
the lofty elms and the graceful willows, with 
which our academy was literally embowered, 
fluttered their green robes above our heads, 
and many a time would we gladly have linger- 
ed on that sweet spot long after the tea-bells 
of the village had summoned us to our evening 
repast. But how changed was the scene in 
winter ! How keenly blew the wind, as we 
climbed that hill of science ! How cheerless 
looked the driven snow, as it lay upon our 
cherished flower-beds ! We hastened up the 
broad steps, rushed through thd long entries, 
threw off" our walking habiliments, and, entering 
the warm school-room with as much alacrity 
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as decorum would permit, eagerly clustered 
around the fire. The student's life in winter 
was always a hard one to me. Unfortunately, 
I was peculiarly susceptible to cold, and was 
compelled to spend a great part of my time in 
efforts to preserve the due temperature of the 
system. Virgil and Legendre were far from 
being pleasant companions in the winter. 
Those were the months, I thought, to sit near 
the fire, with works of fiction, history, and 
poetry, which could be enjoyed without the 
trouble of turning over the leaves of a lexicon, 
or of drawing diagrams to prove one absurdity 
after another. My superiors, however, differed 
from me in opinion. 

To return to our academy. It was a large, 
stone-colored building, of that hue so grateful 
to the eye amid the constant glittering of the 
clear white which everywhere dazzles the eye 
in New England. A cupola, containing a bell, 
graced the roof. This bell was rung at 6ve in 
the morning, throughout the year, and many 
were the sighs it called forth from the ItLdol^cvt. 
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of the school, who longed for '^ a little more 
sleep, a little more slumber." That remorse- 
less bell did not soon cease its din ; and after 
a few moments of irresolution and dread, all 
arose, for the duties of the day were not 
tardy in asserting their claims. In pleasant 
weather, we frequently stationed ourselves 
upon the roof, to obtain a view of the village 
and the towns adjacent. It was also a most 
eligible position for our astronomical observa- 
tions. Corona Borealis, the Pleiades, Cas- 
tor and Pollux, Cygnus, Orion, &c., have 
many a time been greeted with joy from the 
roof of that much-loved edifice. 

The interior of the building contained a 
large school-room, the walls of which were 
adorned with blackboard^, the best maps that 
could be procured, and some well-executed 
drawings. These last were the performances 
of the pupils. Desks and chairs were neatly 
arranged. But the station of the preceptress 
was the chief object of attraction. Her table 
was very large, and upon it were deposited 
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many articles, which, for a part of the time, 
at least, might as well have been in their re- 
spective places. The globes, terrestrial and 
celestial, occupied one side. Various por- 
tions of the chemical and philosophical appa- 
ratus were honored with a favorable position 
upon the other. In the centre were numer- 
ous heavy volumes ; and had our sessions been 
held in the evening, I actually believe that the 
huge telescope would have been mounted 
upon the same table. At the left hand of the 
preceptress was the door for egress and in- 
gress from the room, and beyond that the 
station of the assistant teachers. The ob- 
jects upon their table were not quite so cum- 
brous. Books were there in profusion, and 
whenever they could be obtained, either from 
cuhivated garden or tangled underwood, odo- 
riferous flowers, arranged with much taste and 
elegance, might be seen. At the right hand 
of the preceptress was the door of the phil- 
osophical room, and beyond that the piano, 
which, during the intervals of study, mi^t 

14* 
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be heard from five in the morning till ten at 
night. On the opposite side of the roora 
was a large and well-selected library, and if 
it did not receive so much attention as its 
merits demanded, the fact must be attributed 
to the pressure of our studies, which allowed 
us but little time for miscellaneous reading. 

Now, reader mine, T think you have a good 
idea of our school-room, the happiest of 
places to more than one eager student. In 
addition to this hall, the building contained 
several rooms for recitation. The pupils were 
thirty girls, whose ages varied from twelve to 
eighteen, and better opportunities for educa- 
tion, or a more favorable combination of cir- 
cumstances for the realization of youthful hap- 
piness, I venture to say, were found at no 
other seminary in the land. 



MRS. MONTROSE, OUR PRECEPTRESS. 

'* Some minds are tempered happily , and mixed 
With such ingredients of good sense and taste 
Of what is excellent in man, they thirst * 

With such a zeal to be what they approve, 
That no restraints can circumscribe them more 
Than they themselves by choice, for wisdom *s sake." 

COWPER. 

Mrs. Montrose had- one of those rare 
characters which it is very difficult to describe, 
for the obvious reason that they form, as it 
were, models, exhibiting neither redundance 
nor de6ciency, to call forth the graphic pow- 
ers of the delineator. All is harmony and 

A 

proportion. Every pupil in our academy re- 
garded the preceptress as a mother, and re- 
posed in her the utmost confidence. Nothing 
like an opposition party was ever seen. We 
all loved our teacher, and were ready to 
cooperate with her in every plan and purpose. 
Although we knew that she was oc^^ ^l^-JciSi 
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most learned women in the land, and that her 
wonderful talents were regarded with pro- 
found respect, such was the warmth and ten- 
derness of her heart, that we all looked upon 
her as one of our dearest friends. She ap- 
peared to have in her mind a perfect standard, 
and ever to be striving to approach her ideal 
of perfection. She sought the aesthetic and 
the appropriate in every thmg, — character, 
attainments, deportment, and conversation. 

In literary acquirements, I will say that 
the same symmetry was not exhibited; for 
although well versed in many departments, she 
sometimes appeared to have too exalted an 
opinion of the value of the natural sciences. 
In botany she was an enthusiast, and seemed 
able to speak of every plant that grew. She 
could readily tell us their names, both in our 
vernacular and in the polysyllabic tongue of 
the botanist. Very early in the spring, she 
might be seen brushmg away the snow be- 
neath the old oak-trees, in search of the 
" wind-flower and the violet," those delicate 
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blossoms which may be numbered among the 
fairest of Flora's early offermgs. As long as 
the flowers lasted, from April to November, 
her abode would be decked with the beautiful 
ornaments provided by Nature. In the fall, 
her mantels and tables would be graced with 
the most gorgeous leaves I ever saw. We 
m vain tried to rival Mrs. Montrose in our 
autumnal collections. So great was her love 
for flowers, that I long wondered why she did 
not have them upon her table in the school- 
room. She frankly told me, one day, that, 
despite her habits of self-control, she found 
it almost impossible to confine her attention to 
this subject within its due limits, and that 
therefore, except during the recitations in 
botany, she resolutely banished every thing of 
the kind to the table of the assistant teachers, 
whose regard for flowers, though warm, was 
not passionate like her own. 

Trees were great favorites of our precep- 
tress. She was familiar, not only with their 
names and properties, but also with their ex- 
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pressions. The pine was, to her, the person- 
iBcation of endurance ; the oak, of power and 
dignity. Many a lecture, replete with beauty 
of sentiment and richness of illustration, did 
we receive upon these pleasing topics. 



MISS BARNARD, OUR TEACHER IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

*' Our hearts ne'er bow but to superior worth, 
Nor ever fail of our allegiance there." 

YoU50. 

Miss Barnard possessed a countenance 
which was never forgotten by those who had 
once gazed upon its singular style of beauty. 
The expression was unearthly. Her com- 
plexion was of a brilliant olive, such as may be 
found in sunny Italy. Her eyes were very 
large, and every glance was full of meaning. 
She taught us the exact sciences, and her fame 
as a profound mathamatician and a highly 
competent teacher was spread far and wide. 
She was apparently exhaustbg her strength in 
the intensity of her love for these studies. 
Her teaching was principally oral. Very few 
text-books were used by her pupils. Standing 
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at the blackboard, she would explain with the 
utmost rapidity problems the most abstruse, 
and propositions the most difficult of compre- 
hension. While expatiating upon her favorite 
topics, scintillations of light would flash from 
her eyes, and a deep, rich glow, too beautiful 
for health, would illumine her countenance. 
The physician, whom she occasionally con- 
sulted, entreated that she would do less, that 
she would spare herself, that she would pro- 
ceed with retarded, instead of with accelerated 
velocity. Again and again did he assure her 
that intensive life could never be extensive. 
He told her, in the most solemn manner, that 
she was throwing her life away ; but she heed- 
ed him not. She pursued her own path, teach- 
ing earnestly and faithfully, and far too eagerly. 
With few exceptions, those who did not love 
mathematics when they entered the institution 
left it with new views. Some of them became 
distinguished for their attainments in the exact 
sciences. 

Miss Barnard's phrenological developments 
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gave to her head rather a singular appearance. 
Causality, of course, was largely developed, 
fmparting to her brow a strange and startling 
aspect. Benevolence and firmness towered 
very high, but reverence appeared to be wholly 
wanting. The unusual predominance of the 
organs denoting benevolence..and firmness, and 
the total deficiency of the organ located be- 
tween those two, marred the beauty of the 

r 

head. A deep hollow, such as I never before 
saw on human head, was visible. A tea- 
spoonful of water might have been deposited in 
this cavity as in a basin, and not a drop over- 
flow the margin. Her character was such as 
might have been expected from this singular 
conformation of brain. In opinion, she was 
uncommonly bold, receivmg nothing without 
deliberation, but investigating truth for herself 
with adventurous mind. I wi^ you could 
have seen her in the lecture-room. There, 
she always looked as if ready to contradict the 
speaker, and to vindicate opinions the reverse 
of those which he was endeavouring to incul- 

15 
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cate. She was the firm and unflinching cham- 
pion of the oppressed. A better lecturer on 
slavery I never heard. During the first few 
weeks of our acquaintance, I frequently de- 
fended the iniquitous system, that I might have 
the pleasure of listening to her arguments. 
How often did I wish that she would speak in 
public, knowing that her manner would have 
an electric effect upon any audience ! Now 
and then, her histrionic style of teaching pre- 
vented some of her pupils from receiving all 
the benefit usually derived from her instruc- 
tions. One day, the fair young Ella came to 
me, and said, — " For a long time after enter- 
ing the school, I could not understand my 
lessons in mathematics." 

" What ! " exclaimed I, " not understand 
lessons taught by Miss Barnard ! " 

'' Even so ; and I wDl tell you the reason. 
Her eyes fascinated me. My attention was so 
attracted by the flashes of light which proceed- 
ed from those beaming orbs, that all thought 
concerning the lesson vanished ; and when at 
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last aroused to consciousness by some question 
upon the subject under discussion, I knew 
nothing of what she had been saying with so 
much earnestness." 



MISS IRVINE, OUR TEACHER IN ELOCU- 
TION AND COMPOSITION. 

" She was adorned 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable." Milton. 

An air of gentle repose characterized the 
manners of Miss Irvine. After one of the 
intensive conversations which I was accustom- 
ed to hold with Miss Barnard, an interview 
with her colleague was extremely refreshing. 
I always preferred the society of the former ; 
but after the mind has been wrought up to a 
high state of mental excitement, a colloquy with 
a person of a cahn temperament is welcomed 
as a relief. 

The character of our gende teacher was 
very lovely. None ever saw her inclining to 
anger. She would indeed appear very much 
grieved by the wilfulness or misconduct of a 
pupil. Said Ellen to me, one day, — "We 
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must learn all Mrs. Montrose's lessons, — it 
would not do to fail in any of hers ; and I 
don't know what would happen if we should 
not recite well to Miss Barnard ; and we can- 
not give Miss Irvine a poor recitation, because, 
— because she would look so sorry." If a 
pupil seemed heedless, a shade of sadness 
would steal over her meek countenance, and 
that would be the only reproof. She labored 
so assiduously to gain the good- will of all, that 
she frequently smiled more than the occasion 
demanded. 
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CELIA. 

" 'T was she who sang me many a rhyme, 
And told me many a tale, 
And many a legend of old time, 
That made my spirit quail." 

Brow5e. 

This dear friend of mine could not be called 
beautiful, but she always appeared so to me. 
Imagine a young lady, in height far below the 
medium, with a pretty, rounded figure, giving 
you the exact idea of a little Hebe. Never did 
I behold arms and bust so fitted for the model 
of a sculptor. , She was well aware of their 
beauty, and, whenever the weather permitted, 
came to school with short sleeves and a low- 
necked dress. When I first saw her, she had 
recently recovered from a dangerous fever. 
Her hair, which had been removed by order of 
her physician, had again begun to grow, and 
now clustered in small, shming curls upon her 
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temples. Her eyes were too pale ; she used 
to say that they were pretty when she was a 
child, but that she had long ago cried aU the 
blue out of them. I am inclined to doubt the 
crying part of the story, for a more sunny- 
tempered being I never saw. Her features 
were quite plain, but the beauty of the expres- 
sion, and the fire of intelligence which revealed 
itself, amply compensated for the defect. Her 
manners were irresistibly winning, and no one 
could withstand their sweet influence. She 
was an excellent scholar, the poetess of the 
academy, the relater of innumerable marvel- 
lous stories and legends, and a greater pro- 
ficient in general literature than the majority of 
school-girls. In looking over the books I then 
studied, I find numerous iambics and anapests 
— the metres in which she usually wrote — 
scribbled upon the blank leaves, and even in 
the margins. She had embellished her own 
books m this style, and then, borrowing mine, 
had conferred upon them the like favor. 'Dear 
Celia, never could I be induced to part with 
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those identical books, containing as they do so 
many sweet remembrancers of our happy 
youthful days ! 

With all her good qualities, Celia was the 
most lawless of our group. She regarded 
rules and regulations with supreme contempt, 
and many a sigh was elicited from our worthy 
preceptress, who did sometimes almost admit 
that she might as well attempt to control the 
whirlwind as Celia. When our talented but 
ungovernable friend was anticipating the con- 
sequences of a misdemeanour, one might per- 
ceive that she was in a state of half-fearful, half- 
pleasurable suspense. Celia had a very com- 
placent idea of her own good qualities, and also 
reveUed in the surmise that the few faults of 
her character served to render her more mter- 
esting. Esther and Celia were two of the 
most original characters in the school. Upon 
their first interview, they became enamoured of 
each other's eccentricities ; and from that day 
to this, with the exception of two or three seri- 
ous quarrels, they have continued warm friends. 
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" Bright-eyed, 
With wealth of raven tresses, a light form, 
And a gay heart.** 

*' The wide old woods resounded with her song 
And fairy laughter, all the summer day.'* 

Bryant. 

Fanny was as merry a little maiden as one 
might wish to see, with the richest of dark hair, 
the brightest of blue eyes, and the most roguish 
of dimples dancing about her mouth. She was 
the most perverse and self-willed of all Mrs. 
Montrose's pupils. But she was very warm- . 
hearted, and oAe of the most active and reck- 
less of coadjutors in our numerous schemes for 
amusement. In conversation, she was by no 
means polished, but was remarkably loqua- 
cious, and could always obtain a ready listener. 
Her style was amusing in the extreme ; it 
abounded m the most singular of comparisons. 
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I have been trying to recollect some of them, 
but have not succeeded. The other day, in 
glancing my eye over the pages of a certain 
work, I noticed one which immediately brought 
the image of Fanny, fresh and glowing, before 
me. Had the book been written by a lady, I 
should have suspected that " cacoethes scri- 
bendi " had actually seized poor little Fanny 
as a victim. I will give you the example to 
which I refer. " The guests were seated on 
wooden benches around the room, still and 
fixed as a row of pins in paper." This would 
have been considered a fair specimen of the 
ludicrous comparisons which were freely inter- 
spersed through the speeches of Fanny. She 
had not tlie least ambition concerning scholar- 
ship, and I do not remember more than one 
department in which she exceUed. She read 
with great taste and beauty. It was a pleasure 
to listen to her performances. In figure, she 
was wonderfully slender. Two or three of tl)e 
girls once attempted to designate their school- 
mates by sundry geometrical appellations. The 
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point, the cylinder, and the triangular prism 
were not wanting. Fanny was honored with 
the cognomen of line^ and exceedingly appro- 
priate it was. 

I doubt whether Fanny ever gave an hour at 
a time to serious mental efibrt. During the 
course of her preparatory education, she had 
not been taught to apply herself closely to 
study, and our unfortunate preceptress found 
that she had a hard subject in her wayward 
pupil. The assistant teachers regarded her 
with fond affection. Miss Irvine would ex- 
claim, — " Why is it that Fanny does not 
learn more ? She is certainly very bright ; 
she understands every thing except her lessons. 
It must be owing to want of application." 
Fanny never shone in recitation. I have seen 
her standing at the blackboard, gazing with 
quivering lip at operations which she was vainly 
striving to comprehend. In exercises of another 
kind, where a long answer was expected, — an 
oral abstract of some paragraph, — she would 
frequently. utter the childish expression, — "I 
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know, but I can't say." " Have you studied 
the lesson, my dear ? " would Mrs. Montrose 
ask With all gentleness. '^ Yes, madam, but I 
cannot recite it." She always had some play- 
ful excuse for not attending to a new study. 
When the teachers were forming a class for 
the study of botany, she refused to enroll her- 
self among its members, saying, — "I don't 
wish to study botany, for I cannot bear to see 
the beautiful flowers pulled to pieces." But 
Fanny was a dear little girl, and we all loved 
her, despite her poor scholarship. 



LORA. 

'^ The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Compelled to starve at an unreal feast ; 
A spark that upward tends by nature's force ; 
A stream diverted from its parent source ; 
A drop dissevered from the boundless sea ; 
A moment parted from eternity ! " 

H. K. Whitx. 

Yes, I will give a brief sketch of Lora ; 
for although hers is a sad story, the relation 
may be beneficial to some of my young read- 
ers. Her father, having early discovered that 
she was the possessor of great talent, resolved 
that her mind should receive a high degree of 
cultivation. She was an only child, and, till 
the age of fourteen, had remained at home 
with her parents, under the tuition of private 
teachers of eminence. On the death of her 
mother, her father, thinking that he was not 
fitted, to have the sole charge of his daughter^ 
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decided to place her in our seminary. I well 
remember the day of their arrival. How im- 
posing was the appearance of the father and 
daughter, as they walked arm in arm toward 
our residence ! A few of the pupils boarded 
with the preceptress. I was one of that happy 
number ; and fortunate did I consider myself 
that I chanced to be standing at my window, 
on the approach of the new-comers. The 
father was of a commanding figure, tall and 
majestic, with an air that might have subdued 
thousands ; but what a contrast did the daugh- 
ter present, with her delicate complexion, ebon 
hair, and look of touching helplessness, as she 
confidingly clung to his arm ! With the ut- 
most eagerness, I ran to open the door my- 
self. Having admitted the strangers, and sent 
for Mrs. Montrose, I sat down in the parlour, 
congratulating myself on my felicity. Not pre- 
suming to speak to the father, except when 
addressed by him, I endeavoured to induce the 
young lady to enter into conversation. The 
effort was useless ; she tried to smile, and tQ 
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return my civilities, but failed in the attempt. 
The tears quivered on her long, dark eye- 
lashes, and,^ to conceal her emotion, she took 
a book from the centre-table and essayed to 
read. She was arrayed in deep mourning, and 
the sable hue of her garments, added to the 
dazzling whiteness of her complexion, and the 
pensive beauty of her large, dark eyes, had a 
wonderful effect upon me ; for, awkward and 
homely as I was myself, I was always power- 
fully attracted by the graceful and the beauti- 
ful. The father glanced at his daughter with 
a troubled look, and was evidently relieved by 
the entrance of the preceptress. The haughty 
old Roman, as I used to call him, advanced 
to meet her with as much cordiality as be 
could assume, and, having introduced his 
daughter, requested some private conversation 

with her future teacher. " H ," said the 

lady to me, " Lora may share your apartment. 
Take her with you, and give her what assist- 
ance she may require." My heart leaped as I 
received this joyful mtelligence. My room- 
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mate had recently left school, and I bad been 
enjoying the pleasures of solitude, and fearing 
that my next associate might not be so agreea- 
ble as the dear girl who, for two years, had 
been my daily and nighdy companion. First 
impressions were all-powerful with me, and 
I had an insdnctive perception that I should 
love the fair Lora. Already were numerous 
schemes revolving in my mind, for I resolutely 
determined that she should soon cease to be so 
very wretched. I did, however, have a strong 
desire to listen to the conversation between my 
preceptress and Lora^s father. As this was 
impossible, I immediately took the hand of the 
young stranger, and conducted her to my 
room. 

On entering the apartment, Lora tossed 
her parasol onto the floor, and threw her- 
self upon the bed, crushing her bonnet in the 
act, and began to weep floods of bitter tears. 
Half terrified by her violence, I was about to 
rush from the room, but paused, and, after 
ponderiDg a few moments, approached the sor- 
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rowing girl, and said, — " You must not be so 
miserable, my dear Lora ; after a few days, 
you will be unwilling to leave us ; we all think 
that our school is paradise itself." 

" I never shaU be happy again," replied 
Lora, in a plaintive tone ; '' my mother has 
gone to the angels, and my father will not al- 
low me to stay at home, although he knows 
how much I love him." 

After a pause, she resumed, with great 
animation : — *' What are you studying, 

H ? As soon as I have some lessons 

to learn, I shall feel better ; we are always 
happy when we are studying, are we not, 
H f " 

I was delighted, both with finding that my 
companion was a studious girl, and that she 
had given me a clew, by the aid of which I 
might divert her attention from her grief. 

" O yes, Lora," replied I ; "we can never 
be unhappy with books at command. I study 
mathematics, which I hate ; chemistry, which 
I regard with indifference, having neither afilecr 
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tion lior aversion for particles and their rela- 
tions ; French, rhetoric, and mental philoso- 
phy, which I love with all the fervor of which 
my nature is susceptible. I have no words to 
express my devotion to these three studies.'' 

L(Nra made one long leap from the bed to 
my chair, threw her arms around my neck, 
kissed me passionately, and exclaimed, — ^^ I 
know that we shall love each other ! " 

She then proceeded to unpack her trunk, 
which had, within a few minutes, been brought 
to the room. After recovering from the sur- 
prise occasioned by these demonstrations of 
affection toward an entire stranger, I proffered 
my assistance, which was readily accepted. 
When Lora took out her books, I was filled 
with consternation by discovering that her at- 
tainments far exceeded my own. She was 
skilled in Latin, Greek, and French, and had 
advanced far into the German. She was also 
studying spherical trigonometry, while I had 
mastered only an elementary work on geome- 
try. 
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" Why, Lora," said I, thiokmg. that I 
might as well own the truth at once, '^ I am 
a year older than you, but I do not know half 
so much." 

^^ Perhaps it is not your fault," replied my 
new friend. ^^ Besides, if you have less knowl- 
edge now, you may possibly have a great deal 
more six years hence than I shall at that time ; 
for now and dien," she continued, pressing her 
clasped hands upon her brow, ^^ I have so very 
strange a feeling here ! and then I think that, 
after a while, I may not be able to study." 

Lora was now called to take leave of her 
father. During the remainder of the day I 
had but little intercourse with her, for, except 
when absorbed with grief, she was busily en- 
gaged with her books. I afterward learned 
that her father had given Mrs. Montrose an 
account of the system hitherto pursued in the 
education of his daughter, and had intimated 
that he wished the same course to be contin- 
ued. He had resolved that she should pos- 
sess vast stores of erudition, and had therefore 
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begun by hying a broad foundation. She ea- 
gerly seconded him in all hb efforts. Her 
mind was of a high order, and her bodily con- 
stitution remarkably strong. He acknowledged 
that he had lately had some fears on account of 
her health, for it was almost impossible to per- 
suade her to take exercise. He desired that 
Mrs. Montrose would be vigilant on that point. 
In those days, physiology was a branch of 
study not generaUy pursued, even in our best 
schools. The teachers themselves, however 
well educated, knew very little of this impor- 
tant science. . They had, indeed, like other 
people, a few general ideas about health and 
disease ; but they were almost entirely ignorant 
of the laws upon which the former depends, or 
the causes which tend to the development of 
the latter. Mrs. Montrose was delighted with 
Lora's proficiency in so many departments of 
knowledge, and immediately ranked her with 
the elder and more advanced pupils. She 
never lost any opportunity of displaying the ac- 
quirements of this youthful prodigy ; in fact. 
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Fanny once asserted that our preceptress 
made Lora act as an advertisement of the 
wonders which might be effected under the in- 
struction of the teachers of C Academy, 

for at every examination our talented school- 
mate played the most conspicuous part. Mrs. 
Montrose did indeed caution Lora against too 
great a degree of mental exertion ; but being 
unacquainted with the structure of the brain, 
the organ of the mind, she could not enforce 
her admonitions by giving the why and the 
wherefore, and we all know that young people 
of Lora's age are not accustomed to take ad- 
vice without knowing the reason upon which it 
is founded. 

Although I fervently loved Lora, I was 
often dissatisfied. When my friend would 
spare the time, no one was more conversable ; 
but seldom could I persuade her to lay aside 
her books. I was myself an enthusiast in the 
pursuit of knowledge ; but having, from my 
childhood, been subject to a relentless pain in 
the hea^, I was frequently compelled to ahan<- 
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don all study, and seek the open air, that 
I might still the throbbing of my temples, 
and refresh my weary frame. Not so Lora. 
Endowed with a powerful constitution, she 
seldom received any warning of impending 
danger. 8he would occasionally complain 
of a strange feeling in her head, and again 
that she had not sufficient strength to walk 
to school ; but she was usually able to bear 
unremitting exertion without experiencing any 
serious effects. Many a time did she sit 
up till past midnight, then snatch an hour or 
two of sleep, and rise long before day to ap- 
ply herself anew to her arduous labors. 

" H ," said she to me one day, " how 

much is to be learned, and how little we have 
accomplished ! Even if we reach threescore 
and ten, we shall not have exhausted half the 
treasures of knowledge. Do you not suppose 
that we shall study in heaven ? " 

" Certainly, my dear Lora ; I agree with 
Sir Walter Scott in thinking that heaven can- 
not be an eternal concert. We shall probably 
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glorify God in many ways, — by striving to 
expand our minds, by laboring in his service, 
and by singing his praises." 

'' I hope so ; for certain I am that I must 
go on acquiring knowledge while I have any 
being." 

At length her abused constitution declared 
the injuries it had sustained. One eventful 
night, Lora and I were earnestly engaged in 
composition. We were writing a dialogue be- 
tween an inhabitant of earth and his deceased 
friend, whose ghost had returned to visit him. 
We were both very much excited by this wild 
theme. Lora wrote the part of tlie ghost, and 
I that of the mortal. I think I see her now as 
she appeared at that time, with her dark eyes 
flashing, her usually pale cheeks glowing with 
ardor, and her whole countenance wearing an 
expression which seemed almost supernatural. 
The clock struck twelve. I could continue my 
labors no longer ; I was fairly exhausted. I 
confessed my weakness, and began to make 
preparations for retiring to rest^ leaving Lora 
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half vexed at my want of strength and half 
triumphant m the consciousness of her own 
bodily vigor. I know not how long she re- 
mained immersed in study ; but when I awoke 
the next morning, she was nowhere visible. I 
was alarmed, and, after a very hasty prepara- 
Uon, ran to inform Mrs. Montrose of Lora's 
disappearance. Search was immediately made. 
I was the one to find my loved companion. 
She was strolling by the river's brink, singbg 
snatches of various songs^ and occasionally en- 
deavouring to grasp the ac[uatic flowers which 
were growihg in rich profusion quite within her 
reach. '^ My dear Lora," exclaimed I, 
" what a fright you have given us ! " She 
dropped her flbwers, threw her wet arms 
around my neck, and, with a frantic expression, 
contmued to sing. A terrible suspicion flashed 
across my brain. I screamed with terror, and 
our friends soon answered the summons. Sad- 
ly and tenderly was the dear one led from this 
dangerous spot. A messenger was despatched 
for a physician, and m a few days, another for 
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her father. Her life was now in inunineitf 
danger. 

The fever at length spent its force ; the 
fearfully anticipated crisis was past. Our 
friend became convalescent ; but it was soon 
too evident that her brilliant mind was shatter- 
ed, at least for a time. With her dark eyes 
wildly rolling, she would, for hours, ramble 
from one subject to another, without thought 
or coherence. This was, to many of us, our 
first great grief; we had experienced no other. 
The teachers were inexpressibly wretched ; 
for, although they had sinned in ignorance in 
forcing powers thus prematurely developed, 
they felt that they had been, in some way, cul- 
pable. The agony of her father was frightful 
to behold. He, who had prided himself on 
his well-disciplined mind, found it impossible 
to restrain his emotion. The day of Lora's 
departure was a very sad era in our calendar. 
We would not present ourselves before the 
view of the heart-broken father, although we 
longed to clasp our unfortunate companion to 
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our hearts. We stood at our windows, con- 
cealed from observation by the closed blinds, 
and with tearful eyes saw our loved Lora led 
to the carriage, to be conveyed to a distant 
asylum, in the faint hope that something might 
yet be done for her recovery. 
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*' But nature never framed a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice. 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes. 
Misprising what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak." 

Shakspeark. 

For a long time Esther was my room-mate; 
you may, therefore, expect a faithful account 
of this eccentric girl. In personal appearance 
she was exceedingly repellent, the very home- 
liest of our band. Her hair was of the color 
which has been termed ^' striking." 8he 
freely admitted that her tresses were really 
red. In our mirthful moments, we sometimes 
tried to persuade her that they were auburn, 
or golden, and once a vivacious girl actually 
assured her that they were of that favored hue 
denominated ^^ brown in the shadow and gold 
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m the sun." Esther would only laugh, and 
shake her head. She knew that her merry 
companions were not in earnest, and as she 
was then not at all sensitive upon the subject, 
she bore their raillery with great good-humor. 
Her eyes might, by courtesy, have been called 
blue ; but they were not pretty. They were 
scantily fringed with lashes ) corresponding in 
color to her hair. Their expression was 
wild and rolling, at times almost maniacal. 
A nervous twitch was constantly perceptible 
bbout her mouth. Her temperament, indeed, 
Was nervous, dashed with sanguine. Her 
complexion was the sole redeeming point. It 
was remarkably transparent, and undisfigured 
by freckle or efflorescence of any kind. She 
wad, however, so excitable, that its effect was 
gready diminished, for the blood would fre- 
quently rush in torrents to her head and face, 
imparting to the latter a purple hue» Her 
countenance was generally illumined by hope, 
or flashing with scorn. I verily believe that 
she bad not the power of remaining motionless 
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an instant. One needed the gravity of a Stoic 
to be present at her recitations. They were 
characterized by wonderful animation and vol- 
ubility. Her words flowed with great rapid- 
ity, and her hands kept time with her tongue. 
Mrs. Montrose tried in vain to cure her of 
her nervousness, and finally abandoned the 
project in despair ; probably adopting Lilian's 
belief, — ^^ that she would turn and twist to 
the end of her days." I wish that she had 
been sent when a child to one of those infant- 
schools in which the unfortunate pupils are 
compelled to sit and stand in image order. Not 
that I approve of this method of discipline, 
but I think that in her case it would have been 
beneficial. In speaking of Esther, Fanny 
once alluded to the variety of her attitudes. 
" Attitudes ! " exclaimed Celia, laughing ; 
" I call them twistifications." Strange to 
say, this singular-looking being, before coming 
to our school, thought herself at least pretty. 
The illusion was soon dispelled. One day, as 
Miss Irvine, Celia, Esther, and myself wece 
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conversing, the lady asked the subject of our 
sketch whether she would rather be called 
beautiful or intellectual. *^ Intellectual, of 
course," replied Esther, warmly ; ^^ why should 
you make such inquiry ? " ^^ Because I was 
in doubt respecting the expediency of repeat- 
ing a certain remark which I heard not long 
since touching yourself." ^' Let me hear it, I 
entreat," said our heroine, with great eager- 
ness, for she was ' always very desirous of 
learning the opinions, good, bad, or mdifierent, 
which people held concerning her. ^^ Do you 
remember the day on which you were exam* 
ined preparatory to admission ? " *^ ^all I 
ever forget that day which I had dreaded for 
week9 ? " ^' During the course of that exam^ 
ination, a learned gentleman of the law whis« 
pered to me, — ^ That young lady's intellect 
amply compensates for her personal appear- 
ance.' " Esther gave a sort of hysteric kugh. 
She saw at once that she was considered 
homely, but the compliment to her intellect so 
delighted her that she could not resent the laW" 
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jer's opinion of her exterior. From that 
time she renounced all claim to beauty. 

Esther excelled in philological learning. 
Language, rhetoric, and criticism were her 
favorite studies. Her themes always bore the 
palm. The teachers predicted that she would 
make an able linguist and a fine writer. She 
ako deserved the first place in the report of 
several miscellaneous studies, in the recitation 
of which we were required to give long trains 
of connected ideas in our own language. 
Most satisfactory were the oral abstracts 
which she delivered. '^How do you learn 
the lessons ? " asked two or tliree on a cer- 
tain occasion, after she had recited one in 
which the majority had utterly failed. ^^ Those 
lessons cost me very little labor," replied 
Esther ; '^ I love them, but the mathematr 
ics are my aversion. You all surpass me 
in those branches." This was true ; although 
a persevering student, she never became a 
good mathematician. Julia, who was an ex- 
cellent scholar in algebra and geometry^ 
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b^gan one day to deride Esther for her ev- 
ident mediocrity in those studies. With an 
inimitable look of scorn, Esther replied, ^^ I 
neither feel nor express a greater degree 
of antipathy to mathematics than did Cdle- 
ridge and Kirke White ; and before I die, 
I will also achieve something which shall 
give me a high station in the Temple of 
Fame." The terrified Julia retreated with 
all speed, without venturing a reply to the 
enraged hater of mathematics. 

In conversation, Esther harangued instead 
of talking. Emphatic expressions of coun- 
tenance, polysyllabic words, and well-rounded 
periods characterized what might be called 
her orations. She was too apt to assume 
the position of chief speaker, and to prevent 
others from contributing their full share to 
the conversation. She certainly talked very 
well, but people are not always willing to 
be eclipsed. The weekly discussion was her 
favorite exercise. There she played the 
orator to perfection. Very few ventured to 
defend a cause which she opposed. 
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The majority of the girls had but very 
little affection for Esther. She was too 
scornful, too proud of her own power, too 
supercilious in her treatment of those who 
were deficient in scholarship. A few, those 
who were intimately acquainted with her, 
loved her with fervor. They appreciated the 
really good qualities of her character, and for- 
gave the bad. They loved her, as Celia 
once said, in spite of her faults. 

Esther was frequently called Doctor John- 
son. Whether she received the title and 
surname of the great lexicographer on account 
of her rough manners, her Johnsonian style 
of conversation, or her love for philological 
lore, I will not attempt to decide. 
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" But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon autumn's sofl, shadowy days. 
Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lip to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes/* 

Moore. 

Our gay and graceful Lilian was neither 
beautiful nor the reverse. I used to wonder 
why strangers pronounced her homely, till I 
recollected, what I had wellnigh forgotten, 
that my first impressions of her personal ap- 
pearance were unfavorable. But after some 
acquaintance with the sprightly girl, it was 
almost impossible not to concede that she 
was beautiful. I suspect that she was of 
Indian descent, for her complexion was very 
dark, her hair long, black, and straight, 
and her cheek-bones unconmionly high. I 
am sorry that these characteristics, together 
with ber large, black eyes, were not so com- 
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bined as to give her that rare and wondrous 
beauty attributed to some Indian maidens. 

I never saw a more expressive countenance. 
Although she could not boast a transparent 
complexion, her emotions might be read with 
perfect ease. As her thoughts and fancies 
were usually very beautiful in their nature, 
they revealed themselves in numberless cor- 
responding lights and shaides. She was very 
imaginative, and an enthusiastic lover of poems 
and romances. She was well acquainted 
with the harmonious strains of our various 
writers. 

It was a pleasure to look at her room. 
Our apartments were indeed very plain, and 
very simply furnished, but she disposed every 
thing to the best advantage. The windows 
were elegantly draped, the curtains hanging 
in exuberant folds, and so airranged as to 
admit the most pleasing and effective degree 
of light. Her bouquets .were surpassingly 
beautiful, the different hues being blended 
with exquisite taste, and the divers flowec^ 
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commiogled with due regard to size and sjiii- 
metry. She was consulted upon all occa- 
sions on which we wished to produce effect 
in our preparations. She was a brilliant con- 
versationist, and joyously welcomed at every 
party and festival. She neither chattered like 
Fanny, nor harangued like Esther, but, with 
inimitable grace and fluency, contributed her 
quota to every colloquy. Our discussions 
at school were often vastly amusing. Esther 
would declaim for some time with great pow- 
er and the utmost eagerness, and then glance 
triumphantly around, as if challenging her 
opponents to answer if they could. While 
some of the girls seemed preparing to over- 
throw, if possible, Esther's arguments, Lilian, 
with a pleasant smile, would relate a sportive 
anecdote, or utter a playful remark, which 
would have more effect than any labored 
refutation from the others. When Esther 
and Lilian coincided in opinion, their party 
was generally victorious. Both united were 
iaviacible. 



ALICE. 

'' A thoughtful child, 
Intent o'er ancient pages to pore, 
Or catch the breath of hallowed lore." 

Mas. SlOOURHKT. 

A DARLING child was our gentle Alice, 
after she bad fairly allowed us to learn the 
worth and beauty of her character, with a 
most lovely expression upon her sweet coun- 
tenance, and an air of repose diffused over 
her whole person. You doubdess think that 
she had soft, blue eyes, to correspond with 
the rest of her appearance ; but this was not 
the case. I used to believe that they would 
have been more in accordance with her char- 
acter than the lustrous black orbs which she 
knew not bow to use to advantage, but kept 
veiled by her half-closed eyelids. " If Alice 
would only use her eyes ! " did her compan- 
ions often exclaim ; but none of those gleams 
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and flashes which some of the young ladies 
would have had the art to display ever pro- 
ceeded from her. Understand tliat we do 
not object to gleams and flashes when they 
are the true indices of emotion, but only when 
they are assumed for efiect. Alice probably 
thought that her eyes were made to see with, 
and she honestly used them for that purpose 
and fgr no other. Although not brilliant, she 
was a good scholar. She learned her lessons 
thoroughly, and was able to answer the greater 
part of the questions proposed by the teach- 
ers ; but she seldom hazarded opinions of her 
own upon any subject. She took no part 
in our weekly discussions. During the first 
six months of her attendance, she wrote no 
elaborate themes, nor, in fact, did she ac- 
complish any thing to prove her claims to 
aught beyond mediocrity. The simple pieces 
of composition which she did write, in com- 
pliance with the laws of the institution, were 
extorted from her with great difficulty. Her 
appearance at the recitation-stand was far 
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less favorable than that of many a less dil- 
igent pupil. She was a hard student, rarely 
allowing herself any leisure for recreation. 
For a long time Alice had neither friends 
nor enemies ; even her room-mate regarded 
her with indifference. Although we knew 
that she was the possessor of knowledge, 
and that she really deserved a high place in 
our estimation, we left her without regret to 
her beloved solitude. We had early dis- 
covered that she was devoid of conversa- 
tional power, and I think I may say that 
even the most gifted talker is not altogether 
fond of holding monologues. Some inter- 
change of opinion is demanded. The teach- 
ers wondered how it was that Alice, who 
studied so perseveringly, should be surpassed 
by some of her indolent companions. That 
Lora, Esther, Celia, Lilian, and some others, 
should excel her was not surprising, but that 
she should produce no better results than 
Sarah, Fanny, and Cora was not only un- 
accountable, but annoying. Her mental re- 
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sources were acknowledged; but where were 
the brilliancei the invention, and the originality 
which characterized the performances of many 
of her school-mates ? Alice had talents, which 
she successfully cultivated, but it was evident 
that she had not been very highly endowed 
with the power ol expression. In conver- 
sation, she was at a loss ; in recitation, she 
was confined to the words d* the author, not . 
having the abiUty to express the ideas of an- 
other with elegance, or even with propriety, 
in her own language. Miss Irvine, the teach- 
er of composition, was the discoverer of this 
fact. Then a change was adopted in the 
mode of educating our silent Alice. She was 
compelled to recite less, and to write more. 
Book after book she was obliged to plod 
through, defining every important word, writ- 
ing paraphrase after paraphrase, transposing 
words and clauses, and turning poetry into 
prose. She was also required to write ab- 
stracts of all her English lessons. This 
course, judiciously pursued for a year, had 
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a wonderful efibct. The compositions of the 
first month and the last afforded a striking 
contrast. She was now obliged to perform 
the same tasks oraltyi instead of giving the 
results of her labors in writing. This sadly 
puzzled her, and she earnestly entreated that 
she might be allowed to bring in written ex- 
ercises. But her teacher was inexorable. 
Very soon Alice was able to comply with 
this new demand. Long before the term 
of her school education had expired, a very 
satisfactory change had been effected. She 
had ideas before ; words had now been given 
her ; and her teacher, on beholding the result 
of her toil, felt amply rewarded for the pa- 
tience with which she had led her pupil 
through the long and tedious process which 
the circumstances of the case had rendered 
so desirable. As Alice had now acquired 
the power of expression, the resources of her 
mind and the warmth of her heart would have 
rendered her the ornament of society, but she 
preferred, during the greater part of the time, 
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to immure herself in ber room, there to pur- 
sue her studies, like one who loves leammg 
for its own sake, and who steadily follows 
the path of mental improvementi that she 
may discipline her mind, enrich it with the 
treasures of knowledge, and prepare herself 
for future usefulness. 



BLANCHE. 

« 

" Her eye was bright 
Even yet with something of a starry light, 
Bat her form wasted, and her fair young cheek 
Wore oft and patiently a fatal streak, — 
A rose whose root was death." 

Mrs. Hkmars. 

One morning every girl in our school who 
had any perception of the beautiful sat gaz- 
ing with undisguised admiration at the young 
stranger whom Mrs. Montrose had just intro- 
duced as a new scholar. She resembled a 
fairjr rather than a human bemg. I can ap- 
ply to her appearance no better epithet than 
ethereal. Her transparent, beautifully-tint- 
ed complexion, deep-blue eyes, and the pro- 
fusion of golden curls floating over her shoul- 
ders, all combined, had a powerful effect. 
The homely, unprepossessing Esther almost 
worshipped beauty. She now dropped her 
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book, started from her seat, and, impelled by 
the impulse of the moment, was about to rush 
forward and embrace the fascinating girl, but, 
catching the restraining glance of Miss Bar- 
nard's eye, she sighed and became tranquil. I 
muttered m an undertone to Lilian, — ^^ This 
brilliant butterfly must be a poor scholar. Na- 
ture would not have been so lavish of her gifts 
as to unite genius, or even talent, with such rare 
beauty." My conjecture was not verified. 
We soon discovered that Blanche could well 
compete with our best and most successful 
students. For some time, we were greatly 
surprised by observing the emotion evinced 
by Mrs. Montrose whenever she addressed 
Blanche. We knew that the young girl was 
her niece ; but how could that circumstance 
account for the mingling of pity, grief, and 
tenderness which was continually manifesting 
itself in the tone of our preceptress's voice, 
and in the expression of her countenance f 
One day, during the absence of Mrs. Mon- 
trose and her young relative, Miss Barnard 
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^xplamed the mysteiy. The beautiful ^1, 
the model-scholar, the evident possessor ol 
lofty genius, had been marked by the de- 
stroyer. She was destined to be a victim 
of pulmonary consumption. Akeady were 
her lungs seriously affected. With looks of 
horror did we listen to this communication. 
Blanche had excited our admiration by her 
surpassing beauty ; our reverence, by the 
many proofs which she daily gave of supe- 
rior mental power ; our love, by the numer- 
ous indications we perceived of uncommon 
goodness of heart and life. Must she die ? 
Why did she study, if that fearful decree 
had been passed ? Why not relinquish eve- 
ry thing of the kind ? We were told that 
Blanche so loved study that she would con- 
tinue it till the actual arrival of death. 
We were informed that she was an orphan ; 
that Mrs. Montrose had reluctantly 3rielded to 
her earnest solicitations, and received her as 
a pupil. After learning these facts, how in- 
tensely did I watch the progress of the insid- 
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ious disease ! Blanche resisted the enemy 
as long as she could. She struggled against 
pain and weakness ; she endeavoured to be 
cheerful, and she generally succeeded. She 
used the utmost precaution, and on all sub- 
jects but that of study implicitly obeyed the 
directions of her physician. Even when quite 
ill, she steadily pursued her studies with her 
school-mates. At length she was compelled 
to submit. One morning she was too ill to 
assemble with her companions. The teach- 
ers met us with sadness in their eyes ; we 
recited our lessons in subdued tones. In 
the afternoon, I resolved to spend an hour or 
two with my afflicted friend. I was received 
with a faint smile. " You are very kind, dear 

H ." I made no reply, but kissed her 

pale brow, took her hand in my own, and 
sat down by her side. " The rosebud of 
despair," as the fatal hectic has been well 
called, was blooming upon her cheek. She 
glanced at the mirror opposite, and burst into 
tears. Her books were upon the table be- 
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fore her. " My dear Blanche, why will you 
study ? " I asked. 

Her voice trembled as she replied, — "I 
understand your meaning. You think it use- 
less for the early doomed to study." 

^^ I am afraid that you are too ill for the 
mental effort, my friend. As you have your- 
self mentioned the subject, I may venture to 
proceed. If I knew that I must die, I should 
at once abandon study." 

Blanche shook her head, and in a low tone 
repeated, — 

. u I fpii^ more our spirits are enlarged on earth, 

The deeper draught will they receive of heaven.' 

Besides, dear H , how do we know that 

I shall soon die ? People sometimes live 
twenty years in a consumption." 

I listened to her with pain, for the s}rmp- 
toms of speedy death were too apparent to 
be undetected. 

" H ," said Blanche, with a penetrat- 
ing look, ** what have you to tell me ? You 
look as if you had some message." 
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" No, my dear ; I have only come to sit 
with you a little while." 

'^ So I thought, at first ; but within these 
few minutes I have been suspecting that you 
were sent for some purpose. If so, you 
need not be afraid to te& me." 

I again assured her that I was commis- 
sioned by no one ; that I came simply to 
make her a visit. 

"Why, then, do you wear that significant 
expression ? Do you think that I am very 
ill ? " 

My tears fell in torrents as I replied, — 
** I know that you are very ill, my dear 
friend." 

Blanche gazed earnestly Bt me, and after 
a pause said, with some effort, — " Doctor 
Allen came not alone this morning. He 
brought with him another physiciaa." 

" I know it, Blanche," replied I, with 
averted eyes. 

After a few moments, I again looked at 
my friend. She was glancing alternately at 
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me and the truth-telling mirror. She re- 
sumed, — " I was not satisfied. They told me 
nothing, although I entreated them to let me 
know the worst, assuring them that I was not 
a child, and that they need not be afraid to 
speak the truth ; but they merely looked at 
me, sounded my lungs, and left some med- 
icine." 

I now endeavoured to regain my self-con- 
trol, and resolved to introduce another subject. 

" Blanche," said I, '* where is your last 
theme ? I wish you would let me read it 
this afternoon." 

" Nay," cried Blanche, nervously .seizing 

my hand, " I feel confident, H , that you 

have learned something which has not been 
disclosed to me. Those physicians have 
made a report. You must tell me. I am 
sure that you know." 

" My dear, dear Blanche, be quiet, I en- 
treat. Ask your aunt. She knows more 
about your case than I do." 

** H ," said Blanche, solemnly, " my 

19 
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aunt is as reserved upon the subject of my 
illness as my physician. I have hoped that 
it would be long before my disease would 
reach its termination, but I am sometimes 
afraid that I shall die young. I conjure you, 

my dear H , to deal truly with me, as in 

like circumstances I know that you would 
wish me to do with you." 

I could not deny that, were our situations 
reversed, I should wish my friend to tell me 
the truth ; but would my teachers approve of 
my making the conmiunication which I felt 
called upon to do ? But I looked at the 
suffering Blanche, who would doubtless so 
soon be called to pass ^^ that bourn from 
which no traveller returns," and I could not 
hesitate. With great difficulty, for my utter- 
ance was welbigh obstructed by emotion, I 
repeated the lines, — 

" On the tree of life eternal, 
O, let all our hopeg be laid ! 
This alone, for ever vernal, 
Bean a leaf that ihall not fade.*' 
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Blanche became very pale ; she bowed, 
to signify that she comprehended my mean- 
ing, and for a short time the expression of 
her countenance varied every moment. She 
then clasped her hands, raised her eyes with 
a most earnest look of supplication, and with 
impassioned fervor exclaimed, — " Blessed 
Saviour, enable me to offer thy prayer, * Not 
my will, but thine, be done ! ' " Then, turn- 
ing to me, she said, — "I thank you, my 
dear friend ; but leave me now for an hour." 

I obeyed. At the end of the time specified, 
I returned. Blanche asked me to place with- 
in reach her writing-desk and a certain small 
trunk, in which she was accustomed to keep 
her letters and papers. 

" Now, dear H ," said the dying girl, 

^' I have one request to make, and that is, 
that you will assist me in arranging my affairs. 
My time upon earth is limited, and I must 
leave every thing in order." 

r looked at my friend. She was now very 
calm, and a beautiful expression of serenity 
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coidd be easily read in the depths of her 
speaking eyes. 

From that time, oar dear Blanche rapidly 
declined. Every day I spent an hour or 
two m reading and conversing with her. 
^^ Life is so pleasant," exclaimed the young 
bvalid one sunny morning, ^^that one might 
almost wish for immortality on earth ! " 

It was one of those beautiful days in early 
sprmg, the harbingers of that Italian weather 
which, a few weeks later, so delfts us with 
its genial influence. Blanche was sitting in 
her easy-chair before the window. The del- 
icate blue of the sky was diversified by a 
few white, fleecy clouds, which gendy floated 
amid the azure. The earth was beginning to 
assume its vernal robe. A few, a very few, 
of the eailiest flowers were visible. Blanche 
gazed upon the scene with enthusiasm. ' ^^ How 
very, very beautiful ! " she exclaimed, look- 
ing upon the landscape as if for the last 
time. Then turning to me, she sofdy whis- 
pered, — 
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'* If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 
Will paradise be found ! " 

I expressed my admiration of the prophetic 
stanza ; Blanche smiled joyously, and re- 
peated , — 

** Though earth has full many a beautiful spot, 

As a poet or painter might show, 
Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and bright, 
To the hopes of the heart and the spirit's glad sight, 

Is the land which no mortal may know.'* 

After a while she said, — "I had hoped 
for long life. Before coming to school, I 
knew that fatal disease had begun to devel- 
op itself in my system, but I struggled 
against the certainty. Submission was a very 

hard lesson, dear H , but I trust that I 

have learned it. Shall I confess to you, my 
friend, that I sometimes felt almost angry with 
God for not granting me long life that I might 
accomplish a great deal in his service ? I 
desired to evince my love and gratitude to the 
Saviour by an extended course of usefulness ; 
but I have learned that 

19* 
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" God doth not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best." 

I will not linger on the many touching 
scenes that followed during those few weeks, 
nor expatiate upon the joy, love, and faith 
which glowed in her soul. The spirit was 
rapidly preparing to return to its Giver. She 
died with the hope of the Christian, bequeath- 
ing to her friends the bright example of her 
youthful but consistent pie^. Her little pos- 
sessions had been given as keepsdces and 
l6ve-tokens. To noany, she had also written 
H few Imes. I value among my most pre- 
cious treasures a little French Testament, and 
a brief, but most affecting note, which were 
given me by my dying friend. 

On a beautiful May morning, the remains 
of our dear Blanche were conunitted to the 
earth. It seemed sad indeed that she should 
have died at that season, when all Nature is 
beginning to wear her most beautiful garb ; 
but she was not permitted to tarry even a few 
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months longer, that she might, as it would 
have seemed fitting, "perish with the flow- 
ers." 

** Alas ! we think it sad 
To part with life when aU the eartii looks glad, 
In her young, lovely things, — when voices break 
Into sweet sounds, «nd leaves and blossoms wake ; 
Is it not brighter, then, in that fiur clime 
Where graves are not, nor blights of changelbl time, 
If here such glory dwell with passing blooms, 
Such golden sunshine 'test around the tooibsf *' 
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** All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, aome are dead ; 
And when I aak, with throba of pain, 
* Ah ! when shall they all meet again ? ' 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
' For ever — never ! 
Never — for ever ! * 

'* Never here, for ever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
For ever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

* For ever — never ! 

Never — for ever ! * " 

LOHOFXLLOW. 



Twenty years ago this very day I grad- 
uatedj With what honors it is not for me to 
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hint, and bade farewell to C ^ Academy. 

Twenty years ! How brief, and yet how 
long, do they appear in the retrospect ! O 
that I wore again young, again at the portals of 
active life ! But I will not repine, for every 
period of life is productive <^ happiness, every 
period has its avenues to usefulness. A light- 
hearted girl was I at that time, just entering 
Upon life, and buoyant with hope ! My com- 
panions, too, were joyous and exultant. We 
were sad, indeed, as we thought of leaving 
our teachers, and the young friends ^lyhom we 
bad gained at schoofl ; but were we not re- 
turning to oiar parents, and to our own loved 
homes .^ How, then, codd we be very un- 
happy ? 

Now those merry girls have entered the 
region of middle life. Even so ; they are 
rapidly approaching that age wluch then 
seenfted so venerable. Every one of lay 
classmates may claim nearly forty years of 
experience in this world of ours. What is 
BOW their condition, — grave and dignified 
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mSitrons, or quiet and sedate maiden ladies ? 
Would that I could know ! And why is it that 
those youthful friendships have been allowed 
to slumber ? Where are those promises of 
frequent intercourse by letters and by visits 
which were made on that eventful evening ? 
Have my school-mates been any more faith- 
ful ? I will, — yes, I will go on a pilgrim- 
age, and see what has become of my early 
friends. 

Such were my reflections some six months 
since, as, fatigued by the labors of the day, 
I was reclining upon the sofa, absorbed in 
revery. Think me not indolent, reader ; it 
was very early in the evening, I acknowledge ; 
but I was quite. weary, and thought that I 
would gain a little repose previous to the sev- 
eral hours of application which were yet be- 
fore me. My plan was no sooner formed than 
I began to consider how I could carry it into 
execution. Before I had actually decided 
upon any one course, I was aroused by the 
sound of the door-bell. My domestic pres- 
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ently thrust her head into my sanctum, say- 
ing, " A gentlemen and lady want to look 
at your tenement, ma'am." O, horrible annoy- 
ance ! Reader, hast thou ever experienced 
this great misery ? Wast thou so unfortunate 
as to inherit a house, and hast thou, inconsid- 
erate being that thou art, retained said hab- 
itation, and undertaken to let it for the con- 
venience of those who have no home of their 
own ? If so, you may understand the feeling 
of comic agony which has oppressed me 
when my tenants have deserted my abode, 
and I have been compelled to conduct people 
through its deserted apartments, and to dis- 
play them all, from garret to cellar. On this 
occasion, too, when I was purposing, in the 
course of the evening, to pen a review for 
a certain Quarterly ! — and how did I know but 
that the unknown persons might detain me an 
hour ? However, I took a light, and sallied 
forth to meet the strangers. I was in a meas- 
ure relieved by seeing that they were none 
of the obtrusive, disagreeable individuals, who 
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indulge ia the practice of house-hunting, 
whether or not they have any intention of 
changing their abode, but apparently well- 
bred people^ who, of course, needed a place 
for the accommodation of themselves and 
their ^^ goods and chattels." The gendeman 
begmi, — ** We belong to Philadelphia, mad- 
am. We purpose to remove to this city 
in a few weeks, and are now looking for a 
convenient tenement. Will you allow us to 
examine yours ? " He then handed me a 
card, containbg his address, and I thus 
learned that my caller bore the unexception- 
able name of Frederic Ormond. He intro- 
duced the lady as his wife. Her face was 
partially concealed by her veil, and as I had 
no reason to think that she was any acquaint- 
ance of mine, I did not particularly inspect 
Mrs. Ormond. I had exhibited a good part 
of my tenement to the entire satisfaction of 
the strangers, and was now in the parlour, 
expatiating upon its beauty and convenience, 
whoD tlie lady observed, — *^ I have only one 
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objection to make. The room contains so 
many windows, that I fear we should have 
an excess of light. The apartment would 
not have a picturesque appearance, even 
though we should double the folds of our 
curtains." Not only the characteristic idea, 
but something in the tone and manner, forcibly 
reminded me of one of those early friends, 
who, a few minutes since, had been the sub- 
ject of my thoughts. I hastily turned, atten- 
tively scrutinized the dark features, and the 
next instant exclaimed, ^' Lilian ! " The 
lady gazed at me with astonishment. Very 
soon, it was her turn to start and to ejac- 
ulate. Now, what followed ? The gentle^ 
man, of course, was' in a very agreeable state 
of bewilderment, but he presently obtained 
the idea that I had been one of Lilian's 
school-mates, and that in our youthful days 
a very great degree of intimacy had existed 
between us. "Why, then," asked Mr. Qr- 
mond, with a puzzled smile, ''have you so 
long been strangers i " Lilian and I looked at 

20 
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each other, and echoed the " Why ? " without 
alleging any reason. Half an hour from that 
time, dear reader, Mr. Frederic Ormond, his 
and my beloved Lilian, and the writer, were 
comfortably seated at my, I must not say tea- 
table, for I abjure the Chinese narcotic, but 
we had the best beverage in the world, pure 
water, which we discussed together with some 
delicious edibles which I wiU not take the 
trouble to enumerate. Lilian and I recount- 
ed the principal events which had occurred 
during our twenty years of separation, inter- 
spersing the narratives with numerous inter- 
rogations and exclamations. I'he gentleman 
amused himself with listening to our stories 
and turning over my books, occasionally say- 
ing, — " We must soon return, Lilian ; our 
friends are doubtless expecting us." 

In a very few weeks, despite the number 
of windows in the parlour, I had the pleasure 
of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Ormond as ten- 
ants. After my friend had become fairly 
established in her new home, I resolved to 
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disclose to her the project which had been 
revolving in my mind immediately previous 
to our unexpected reunion, and to invite her 
to accompany me. At first, she exclaimed, 

"Is it possible, H , that you purpose to 

visit all our former companions of the acad- 
emy ? " " Far from it," I replied, " I am 
anxious to find a very few, — those who be- 
longed to our coterie. In all humility do I 
say it, Lilian, but I think that our band com- 
prised the geniuses of the school. We were 
not on very intimate terms with the others." 
Lilian was delighted with this plan. Unlike 
me, she had continued to correspond with two 
or three of our former friends, and was now 
quite willing to make them a visit, and also 
to go on an exploring tour in search of the 
otliers. " I will consult my husband," said 
Lilian, " and give you my answer in the 
afternoon." Fortunately or unfortunately, — 
which adverb ought I to use, gentle reader ? — 
I had no husband to consult, and gayly pro- 
ceeded to make preparation. Mr. Frederic 
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Onnond laughed at what he was pleased to 
call our wild scheme, assured us that we 
should be obliged to go from Maine to Texas 
to find even the few whom we had selected, 
but, finally, committed his ladj to my care ; 
and himself, with little Helen, Walter, Ralph, 
and Anne, to the charge of his sister, who 
had benevolently agreed to superintend his 
domestic afiairs during the flight of their mis- 
tress. Lilian wrote various letters of inquiry, 
and bought a large blank-book for a journal. 
I had kept one for years, but Lilian journal- 
ized only on great occasions. We examined 
maps, statistical tables, and directories. We 
were, at last, prepared for our great project. 

I should have told you before that Lilian's 
husband was a prosperous merchant, and that 
she still displayed the same elegance and 
sprightliness as in early Hfe. Her dwelling 
was furnished m accordance with the true 
principles of good taste ; and her children, 
although not deficient in spirit or agility, were 
miniature ladies and gentlemen, a fine con- 
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trast to those romping nieces and nephews 
of mine who occasionally favor me with a 
visit. Lilian was still a reader of poems 
and romances ; she frequently gave and fre- 
quented parties. Hers, however, are not the 
resort of those who convene merely to kill 
the time and to display their jewels and em- 
broidery. They rather resemble the literary 
soirees of the Old World. Lilian is a very 
useful member of society, for she gives to 
every thing around her a touch of her magic 
wand, and it becomes beautiful. She is no 
recluse ; but, firmly believing that 

^* Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed ; 't is there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloomy 
Shine out, there only reach their proper use," 

she maintains intercourse with a very large 
circle of acquaintances. 

We commenced pur tour, anticipating with 
great curiosity the scenes through which we 
must pass. 

How gladly would we have sought an in- 

20* 
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terview with our former teachers, whose in- 
structions had so greatly benefited us ! Our 
beloved preceptress had long since left this 
world for a brighter and more enlarged sphere 
of action. Neither could we visit her grave ; 
for her remains were reposing m a distant 
portion of the West, whither she had gone 
to claim and adopt the orphan children of 
her sister. 

^ But glory from the dast, 
And praise to Him, the Merciful, for those 
On whose bright memory love may still repose 

With an immortal trust ! 
Praise for the dead, who leave as, when they part, 
Such hope as she hath lefl, — * the pure in heart M " 

Miss Barnard was in Europe, by order of 
her physician. She was a dweller in the 
south of France, a confirmed invalid, no 
longer daring to inhale the bracing air of 
New England. Had she been more cau- 
tious, had she lived less intensively, she 
might yet have been blessing the world with 
the teachings of her gifted mind. She is 
doomed to perpetual exile, if Ae would re- 
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tain the boon of life, and must quell her 
longing for her native land with the thought 
that 

" All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens.'* 

May she be happy in the remembrance 
that she toiled faithfully for the good of oth- 
ers as long as she had the power ! Now 
she must be content with receiving, instead 
of giving. 

Miss Irvine had married an Englishman, 
and accompanied him to his own countiy. 
Our mild and amiable, but rather mactive, 
teacher did indeed appear more like a coy 
English maiden than an aspiring, energetic 
American. It was most fittmg that she 
should be called to preside over one of the 
sweet homes of our father-land. Her hus- 
band was not one of England's titled sons, 
but a private gentleman of moderate fortune. 
She is doubtless the guardian angel of her 
young children, in their beautiful but humble 
dwelling. 
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^ Yes, lone and lowly la that home ; yet there 
Something of heaven in the transparent air 
Makes every flower divine. 

^' Something that mellows and that glorifies 
Breathes o*er it ever fi'om the tender skies, 

As o*er some blessed isle ; 
E'en like the soft and spiritual glow 
Kindling rich woods, whereon the ethereal bow 
Sleeps lovingly awhile." 

We found that Fanny's residence would 
be the first we should approach in our pre- 
scribed route. We smiled as we alluded to 
the thoughtless but lovely girl, and speculat- 
ed upon her present condition in life. We 
discovered that she had married a mechanic, 
that she kept no domestics, and was consid- 
ered a most exemplary wife and mother. 
We almost laughed as we thought that our 
heedless school-mate had ];)ecome a prudent, 
laborious mechanic's wife. Her dwelling was 
a neat, unpretending house, such as was most 
appropriate for her station in life. The door 
was opened by a little girl, the very counter- 
part of our former friend, — the same dark 
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curls and merry countenance. We simulta- 
neously exclaimed "Fanny ! " " Yes," said 
the innocent child, " that is my name; but I 
do n't know you." " That is not surpris- 
ing, my dear ; can we see your mother ? " 
" Mamma has gone of an errand, and I am 
keeping house " ; then, with an air of great 
dignity, she turned her head, exclaiming, 
— " Children, do n't make such a noise ! " 
She afterward politely asked us to walk in, 
saying that her mother would soon return. 
We accepted the invitation, and accompanied 
the little housekeeper into the sitting-room. 
The children, as the litde lady who could 
claim seniority by a very few years had called 
them, were indeed in high glee, but we were 
not disturbed by their uproar. The little 
Fanny, to maintain her evident superiority in 
our presence, refused to rejoin her brothers 
and sisters In their frotic, and with a most 
ludicrous attempt at gravity, sat doWn, and 
began to talk with us. In a few minutes the 
true housekeeper appeared. She did not at 
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first see us, but exclaimed, — "Why, chil- 
dren, you are as noisy as a cage full of 
mocking-birds ! Do be quiet ! Here, Fan- 
, ny, are new dresses for you and Sis. Come, 
Willie ! mamma has bought you Noah's Ark." 
She kissed the little darlings, and was chat- 
tering at her former rate, when, suddenly turn- 
ing, she perceived her visitors. She looked 
at her little daughter for an explanation. 
" Some company, mamma; and I have been 
taking care of them for you." The elder 
Fanny, Lilian, and I all laughed. Seeing 
that the lively lady did not recognize us, I 
said, — "Allow me, Mrs. Fanny, to present 
your old friend Lilian." My companion, in 
her turn, asserted my claims. Fanny's eyes 
sparkled with joy. She bounded across the 
room like a child, as she still appeared to 
be, was delighted with our project, and wished 
that she could accompany us, but lool^ed at 
her children, and said that she was perfectly 
willing to remain at home. She entreated us 
to make her a long visit, but we consented 
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to remain only two days. Fanny was still 
the same impulsive being. Her children were 
sent to school, when she could conveniently 
attend to the needful preparations ; but she 
appeared desirous of giving them merely a 
common education, saying that she had gain- 
ed nothing from the hard books she had stud- 
ied at C Academy, and that she did not 

intend to puzzle her darlings with any thing 
of the kind. Her little ones were gay, beau- 
tiful creatures. We gave them a profusion 
of dolls, tops, and picture-books, and were 
probably Enshrined b their memory as long, 
at least, as the pretQr things remained unmu- 
tilated. 

^*Light>hearted group ! I see ye still, 
For Memory's pencil, at her will, 

Doth tint ye b^ght and rare 
Red lips, from whence glad laughter rang. 
Elastic limbs that tireless sprang, 

And curls of sunny hair." 

We never could help loving Fanny, although 
she so little resembled the rest of our band ; 
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and we left her half-reluctantly to the enjoy- 
ment of her humble pleasures. 

As we were on our way to the city in 
which our gentle Alice resided, Lilian signif- 
icantly observed, — "We shall pass through 
the town of ; I thbk it will be a pleas- 
ure, though a sad one, to stop for an hour.'' 
I understood my friend, and slightly shuddered 
as I replied, — *' Yes, we will certainly pause, 
and see our unfortunate Lora." The hospi- 
tal to which our school-mate had been con- 
veyed was still her home. We requested 
leave to see the stricken being whom we had 
so loved and revered in early life. After 
we had received several precautions, permis- 
sion was granted, and we were ushered into 
the pleasant, spacious apartment which was 
used as the common parlour of the harmless 
insane women. We had been told that Lora's 
case was hopeless, that she had long since 
been pronounced incurable, and that her fa- 
ther occasionally visited her, but his emotion, 
which he found it impossible to restrain, hav- 
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ing an unfavorable effect upon her, great care 
was needed. We promised to be very cau- 
tious, and not to attempt to obtam any signs 
of recogmtion. Lora was dressed neatly, and 
even elegantly, for the wretched father sedu- 
lously endeavouied to do what little he could 
for his unhappy child. A book was lying 
upon the table before her. She held pencil 
and paper, and appeared to be commenting 
upon the style and sentiments of the author. 
How vividly did this scene recall the past! 
We could almost fancy that we were again 
at school, and that Lora was preparing an 
exercise. How many times had we seen her 
in the same positicm, busily engaged with 
book, pencil, and paper ! She was yet beau- 
tiful, but the expression of the m^ac was 
indelibly impressed upon her countenance. 

** Though health and bloom returned, the delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again. 
Warm, lively, soft as in youth's happiest day, 
The mind was still all there, but turned astray ; — 
A wandering bark, upon whose pathway shone 
All itan of heaven, «zoept the guiding one ! " 

21 
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After a while, she raised her eyes, nodded 
familiarly, and threw her notes upon the floor 
at my feet. I gladly retained them. She 
now began to sing a melancholy ballad of 
the olden time, but soon started, and gazed 
intently at Lilian and myself. She pressed 
her hands upon her brow, glanced wildly 
around the room, and burst into a violent fit 
of weeping. Her attendant, who had been 
carefully watching the effect of our presence, 
now earnestly but quietly motioned for us to 
withdraw, and we very unwillingly complied. 
With saddened hearts did we leave the asy- 
lum, and resume our journey. 

We next visited our little Alice, as we 
had formerly called her. She was unmarried. 
She had devoted her life to the education 
of the young, and had been very successful 
in her efforts. Her black eyes beamed 
with the same quiet radiance as in the days 
of her youth, and she embraced us as tran- 
quilly as she was then accustomed to do. 
She was very glad to see us, and, cheer- 
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fully acceding to our request, conducted us 
to her school-room. In answer to our in- 
quiries, she told us that, soon after leaving 
school, she lost her parents, and was thus 
left alone in the world, having neither broth- 
er nor sister. She readily obtamed certifi- 
cates of her good scholarship from the teach- 
ers of the academy, and boldly came to the 
city which she had chosen as her field of 
labor. She made a list of the branches of 
study in which she was most skilled, and then^ 
with the ideas, 

" I will undertake all these to teach. 
I doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars," 

she courageously commenced her enterprise. 
She prospered in all her plans. She em- 
ployed assistants to take charge of those de- 
partments which she was not quite compe- 
tent to fill herself, and was soon, at the 
head of one of the most flourishing litera- 
ry institutions in our land. Many of her 
pupils became excellent scholars and very 
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amiable young ladies. We looked upon our 
friend with deep respect. She had inher- 
ited an ample fortune, but, instead of living 
in indolence, had nobly resolved to employ 
a large share of her time and energies for 
the benefit of the young. 

'^ Esther is, I think, a resident of this 
same city ? " 

" O, no ! " replied Lilian ; " her abode 
is in the country." 

** Is it possible," I exclaimed, "that Es- 
ther will condescend to waste her eloquence 
upon the rustics, as she used to term them ? " 

" Why," replied Lilian, laughing, " you 
remember her great love for the country, 
and how extravagantly she used to declaim 
concerning rural felicity. At the same time, 
we knew that she could never be content- 
ed without the excitement of society. She 
has now effected a compromise. Some years 
since, she bou^t a very fine estate, about 
three miles from the heart of the city. There 
she can enjoy the delights of which poets 
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have sung and romancers raved, and can also 
be a participant of the pleasures of socie- 
ty, for she of course can have what visit- 
ors she pleases. I frequently receive letters 
from her, and she appears as wild and ro- 
mantic as in her youth. Esther, however, 
is not a mere schemer, as I used to regard 
her. She is the benefactress of the whole 
village, of which she is, as it were, the 
queen, so great is the reverence felt for her 
by the country people. She has also gained 
renown in the literary world. She is one of 
the most popular writers of the day, and she 
has the satisfaction of knowing that she leads 
a very useful life, for all her books have a 
good tendency." 

I smiled as I asked, — " Does Esther 
write that she may do good, or that she 
may acquire the * boon of fame ' ? She 
was the most ambitious school-girl I ever 
saw. Her ' love of approbation ' was even 
painful to her in its excess. Although she 
frequently received marks of conomendation, 

21* 
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she would tremble with joy on each occa* 
sioQ ; and if her performances were not re* 
g^ded widi Civor, she was in^epressiUy 
wretched." 

Lilian smiled in return,, and rqpHed, -« 
^^ I thmk that Esther's motive is to do 
good. She . has very exalted views of the 
' object of life.' She believes that each 
one has some missbn to fiilfil, and having, 
as she thinks, dbcovered hers^ labors assidu- 
ously in the path she has chosen. I certab- 
ly believe that fame is very wdcome among 
the other results of her mental toil, and that 
it affords her extreme gratification. From 
the peculiar constitution of her mind, Ae 
must sometimes be almost intoxicated by 
the amount which she receives." 

I had read Esther's works, and was pre- 
pared to meet her, not only as the dear 
friend of my youth, but also as one of our 
most distinguished writers. As we approach- 
ed her dwelling, we were surprised by the 
wonderful beauty which characterised the 
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house and grounds* I exclaimed,-— ^^ Some 
ethereal being, such as our dear Blanche 
was when upon earth, should here be the 
presiding genius. Esther's appearance must 
be strangely unsuited to so paradisiacal an 
abode." 

I used to think it singular that, with Es- 
ther's extreme homeliness, her love for beau- 
^ should be so unbounded. Nothing but 
her devotion to nobler aims could have ren- 
dered her content with the physiognomy be- 
stowed by nature. We found her in the 
drawingi-room, the centre of attcacticn . tb 
several literary friends from the city, who had 
come to spend a few hours with her. She 
received us with the warmest demonstrations 
of affection, insisted that we should make 
her a loi^ visit, assigned to each of us an 
elegant sleeping apartment, and playfully as- 
sured us that her mansion was at our com- 
mand for an indefinite period of time. 

She was far less unprepossessbg tlnm in 
her youth. Witii all the ardor which had 
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then distinguished her, she now united a de- 
gree of self-control which had a softening 
and harmonizing effect. She still talked 
earnestly and volubly, and had lost none of 
her love for argumeut. She had, by a great 
effort, as we afterward learned, gained the 
habit of allowing others then* part in the 
conversation. She still took her full share, 
and, when she saw that she could with pro- 
priety, gladly assumed the positicm of chief 
speaker. 

At night her guests departed, and I hoped 
that we should have the next day to our- 
selves. What was my surprise to see a 
light carriage, containing six young ladies, 
one of whom acted as driver, rapidly ap- 
proach the house ! 

" Are those ^rls to be your visitors f " 
I asked. 

" No," she replied, gazing lovingly at the 
group, " they are my children." 

'' Why, Esther," exclaimed Lilian, " you 
never told me of this ! Have you, a sin- 
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gle woman, adopted all those girls ? I love 
my OWQ children, but nothing would induce 
me to be burdened with other people's. 

" Do you think," said Esther, '' that, be- 
cause I have no children of my own, I 
should decline the lot appointed to our sex ? 
I think that every woman, who has the 
means, ought to bestow a mother's care upon 
several children. While the world contains 
so many orphans, we may always find ob- 
jects for our love. Those girls are father- 
less and motherless ; they are of different 
iemilies. At my death, I shall probably 
give them a large share of the wealth which 
Heaven has so lavishly bestowed upon me." 

I looked upon the visionary, as in my 
early days I had considered her, with love 
and veneration. Never had I expected that 
she would realize her wild schemes ! Here 
she was, laboring for the development of all 
that was good and beautiful, gaining great 
celebrity for herself, and expending the treas- 
ures of her i^ections upon six orphan ^rls ! 
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On entering the room, the happy young peo- 
ple hastened to their benefactress, and greet- 
ed her with every manifestation of love and 
respect. She tenderly saluted them, and with 
true S3rmpathy inquired concerning the pleas- 
ures of their excursion. The ages of the 
girls varied from eight to twenty. Esther 
afterward told us that she was strivbg to ed- 
ucate each one in accordance with the laws 
of her organization. Sophia had great tal- 
ents for painting. The best masters had 
been engaged for her, and she was making 
rapid advancement. Some years hence, Es- 
ther mtended to send her to Italy, to profit 
by the advantages there afforded to the ar- 
tist. Jane was becoming a most accomplished 
musician. Isabel was preparing herself, un- 
der the instructions of the experienced Es- 
ther, for great excellence in composition. 
Flora was destuied for a linguist, and Mar- 
garet for a mathematician. Ella, who had 
not beenr highly endowed by nature, spent 
a portion of her time in learnmg to make 
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various articles of feminine apparel. At 
the same time, all these girls were re- 
ceiving a very thorough coui'se of instruc- 
tion in the elementary branches of education, 
and also in some of the higher departments. 
Each one was also learning to take the en- 
tire charge of her own wardrobe, and to per- 
form all kinds of domestic labor. The elder 
ones could prepare all the food of the house- 
hold, actually accomplish the sweepmg and 
scourmg of the numerous apartments of the 
mansion, and even wash and iron the clothes 
of the family. No servants were kept. Es- 
ther and her daughters, as she fondly called 
them, spent two or three hours a day in 
the labor requisite for the comfort of the 
family. 

We were never weary of listening to Es- 
ther's plans, which she freely communicated. 
" In my youth," she said, " I intended to 
be a missionary. I earnestly desired to car- 
ry the gospel of Jesus to the heathen; but 
the nervous complaints to which I have al- 
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ways been subject incapacitated me for that 
sphere of action. I cannot always work. 
Some days I am nearly useless. When I 
have a good measure of health, I endeavour 
to effect what I can in my own land." 

With deep emotion did we prepare to 
leave our friend. At parting, she gave each 
of us a beautiful edition of her various pub- 
lished works, and made us promise to re- 
peat our visit. I had long known by the 
report of the world that Esther might truly 
say,— 

" Glory's light bath touched my name, 
The laurel-leaf is mine " « 

but I was not aware that to her the words, 
^ Many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all," might also be sin- 
cerely applied. 

Our next place of destination was the res- 
idence of Celia. The poetess of the school 
had married a farmer, and was now living 
in the quiet enjoyment of domestic felicity 
with the <Mord of the soil" whom she bad 
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chosen for her companion. We arrived one 
bright moonlight evening. The farm was 
apparently a very fine one, and situated amid 
beautiful scenery. As we approached the 
house, we saw that eveiy thing evinced plen- 
ty and prosperity. The pretty cottage, the 
spacious barn, the well-cultivated lands, the 
flocks and herds, all indicated tliat this was 
the estate of a wealthy farmer. I was pleased 
to see a flower-garden, not one of those, too 
common among our rural population, in which 
the flaunting marigold and the crimson pe- 
ony occupy the most conspicuous positions, 
but one containing a choice selection of beau- 
tiful flowers, arranged with great elegance. 
We rode very near without attracting atten- 
tion. Then the watch-dog commenced a 
most furious barking. The farmer himself, 
a noble specimen of manhood, now appeared 
at the door, called Rover from our horse's 
heels, and gave a cordial welcome to his 
wife's visitors. We entered the little par- 
lour. Celia, with a sleeping babe in her 

22 
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amis, was relating a story to the bright- 
eyed, flaxen-haired children at her feet. She 
paused in the midst of her narration, con- 
signed the infant to the care of its father, 
and joyfully embraced us. We soon saw 
that Celiacs dwelling was one of the ^' cot- 
tages of poetry," and not of " poverty.'* 
We remained several days, visiting every 
part of the beautiful farm, observing Ce- 
lia's domestic arrangements, and enjoying the 
pleasure of her conversation. She still told 
stories, but it was for the benefit of her chil- 
dren ; she still wrote poetry, but only her 
husband and a few friends were allowed to 
read the productions of her Muse. " Why,'* 
I asked, '^ did you not follow in the path of 
our friend Esther, and give some of your 
thoughts to the public ? " 

Celia replied, with a smile, — "I have no 
inclination for the path she has chosen. The 
applause of my friends is sufficient. I do not 
ask that of the world." 

" But," rejoined I warmly, " Esther does 
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not write for fame, but that she may do 
good." 

^^ I do not question her motives," said 
Celia, '^ but I have no desire to make her 
my example. My home is my all, and I 
shrink from publicity." Then, glancmg af- 
fectionately at her husband, who was regard- 
ing her with evident admiration, she contin- 
ed, — "In writing to Esther, a few day^ 
since, I quoted these lines. I wonder how 
she liked them ! They exactly express my 
feelings. 

* Happier, happier far than thou, 
With the laurel on thy brow. 
She that makes the humblest hearth 
LoYely bat to one on earth ! ' " 

I did not agree with Celia. Whether or 
not Lilian did, I am not empowered to say. 

After leaving the contented Celia, Lilian 
said, — " Let us visit one more place, and 
then return home. I propose that we go to 
the grave of our dear Blanche. I willingly 
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consented. We reached the village at a late 
hour in the evening, and very early the next 
morning repaired to that portion of ^^ God's 
acre" which contained the grave of our 
friend. It was not yet quite dawn. The 
air was of that soft, liquid nature which be- 
tokens a day of great mildness and beauty. 
The sun was just ready to appear above the 
horizon. The choristers of the woods had 
risen before us, and the air was vibratmg 
with their gladsome warblings. The light 
clouds soon retreated, giving place to hues 
of most magnificent aspect. A vivid crim- 
son announced the approach of the orb of 
day. The dew-drops sparkled with rainbow- 
tinted hues, the birds united in a joyful 
chorus, and earth appeared in its morning 
robe of freshness and beauty. 

" Dear Lilian," said I, " do not this glo- 
rious sunrise, this quiet scene, and the grave 
of our friend, remind you of the resurrec- 
tion mom ? " 

Lilian was kneeling upon the grave, with 
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her face buried in her hands^ and she made 
no reply. 

A neat marble tablet, contaming her name, 
her age, the date of her birth and that of 
her death, with the words, ^^ The Lord is 
my shepherd," was the simple memorial of 
the gifted girl. 

" Young flowers and an evergreen tree " 
were growmg upon the spot. We remained 
some time, indulging in reminiscences of the 
past. We thought with deep sadness of the 
early death of her who had died before she 
had had time to give more than the prom- 
ise of the brilliant future which would have 
been hers had years been granted her. 

" O, judge in thoughtful tenderness of those 
Who, richly dowered for life, are called to die 
Ere the soul's flame, through storms, hath won repose 
In truth's divinest ether, still and high ! 
Let their minds' riches claim a trustful sigh ! 
Deem them but sad, sweet fragments of a strain. 
First notes of some yet struggling harmony. 
By the strong rush, the crowding joy and pain. 
Of many inspirations met, and held 
From its true sphere, — O, soon it might have swelled 
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Majestically forth ! — nor doubt that He, 
Whose touch mysterious may on earth dissolye 
Those links of music, elsewhere will evolve 
Their grand consummate hymn, firom passion-guata made 
free ! " 
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